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THE WEEK. 


eo 


THE Queen has paid one of her 
rare visits to London during 
the past week, and has been 
received with demonstrations 
of loyal affection on the part of the public. On 
Monday, immediately after her arrival at Padding- 
ton, she paid a visit to Kensington Palace, the State 
apartments in which have recently been restored in 
order that they may be thrown open to the public. 
The Queen saw the room where she was born, and 
the other apartments in which her youth was spent. 
On Tuesday a Drawing Room was held, and on 
Wednesday her Majesty laid the foundation-stone of 
the new Art Museum at South Kensington. This, and 
the Science Museum, which is also about to be 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


erected on the other side of Exhibition Road, will be | 


called in future the Victoria and Albert Museum—a 
name which appropriately identifies them with the 
Queen and her illustrious consort, to whose wise 
foresight the foundation of this great national 
institution was undoubtedly due. It has been 
pointed out that when the Science Museum is com- 
pleted, the extensive site bounded on one side by 
Queen’s Gate, and on the other by Exhibition Road, 
and having at its northern extremity the national 
memorial to the Prince Consort, will be occupied by 
a group of public buildings the like of which cannot 
be found in any other capital in the world. 





PARLIAMENT has adjourned for the Whitsuntide 
recess. Very little need be said of its proceedings 
during the past week. The House of Lords has 
held one or two brief sittings, and on Tuesday a 
discussion on the Metropolitan Water Company’s 
Bill positively led to a division. In this division 
the Liberal Peers were in a minority of twenty 
against fifty-one, although in their action they repre- 
sented the interests of the people of London. In 
the House of Commons the London Government 
Bill has been pushed through Committee. Mr. 
Balfour materially smoothed the path of the measure 
by making several wise concessions to its opponents. 
The principle of the Bill is still bad, but in its 
details it has been greatly improved by the wise 
and vigilant criticism of the Opposition. 





WE are glad to say that Lord Rosebery’s inter- 
vention in the matter of seven-day newspapers has 
already met with a result which affords reason for 
the belief that Sunday editions of daily newspapers 





will cease to be features of English journalism. The 
proprietors of the Daily Mail have announced that 
the Sunday edition of that paper will not again 
appear. It is to be hoped that the proprietors of 
The Daily Telegraph will find themselves able to 
make a similar announcement. It is notable that 


the Institute of Journalists, a body which represents’ 


the working journalists of the United Kingdom, 
made a strong pronouncement against theseseven-day 
papers at its conference at Sheffield last Saturday. 





Tue Liberal leaders who spoke at the con- 
versazione held at the National Liberal Club on Wed- 
nesday evening kept their predictions well within 
bounds. Lord Kimberley pointed out that the 
Liberal strength in the constituencies was assured 
and increasing, and that the party would, in any 
case, soon be able to form a strong and effective 
Parliamentary Opposition. He noticed, however, the 
need that exists of young men with the making of 
future leaders in them—a need which is certainly 
noticeable, but is hardly likely not to be supplied 
on occasion. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke 
hopefully of the Peace Conference, and especially 
of the favourable influence likely to be exercised 
both by Great Britain and by the smaller States of 
Europe. He noticed in effective metaphor the 
gradual clearance of the objectionable features from 
the London Government Bill, mentioned, as the 
salient and discreditable feature of the Session, the 
shifting of the deficit on to posterity, and declared 
that whenever the dissolution might come the 
Liberal party were not afraid of it. They would 
certainly be enabled by the electorate to impress 
their principles on the policy of the Empire. If such 
predictions seem too modest, it may be remarked it is 
generally unwise to pitch one’s hopes too high, or at 
least to talk about them. Liberals did not boast of 
their prospects in the dark days which preceded the 
victory of 1880. 





Mr. Bryce, who was the guest at a joint dinner 
of the Eighty Club and the Cambridge University 
Liberal Club at Cambridge last Saturday, made an 
admirable speech on the political questions of the 
day. In this speech he attacked the Government 
vigorously for its waste of the great opportunities 
which it had when it entered upon office. Its 
parliamentary majority remained unshaken, but the 
ground was giving way beneath it in the country, 
and when the next general election came there would 
beasweeping change in the complexion of Parliament. 
With regard to the Liberal party and its alleged 
divisions, he pointed out that nine-tenths of the party 
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were perfectly agreed upon the general principle 
that ought to guide our foreign policy. There was a 
true and a false Imperialism, and it was the Jatter 
which the overwhelming majority of Liberals sup- 
ported. Home Rule was not dead, and when the 
time came again to legislate for Ireland, the Liberal 
party would be able to deal with the question asa 
united party. After touching upon the Church 
question, education, and the House of Lords, he 
declared his belief that in the century to come the 
Liberal party might look forward to a career not 
less honourable than that which it had enjoyed in 
the century now closing. 


THE recollection that Lord Salisbury once, when 
he was out of party politics, became a magnate of 
the English railway world is somewhat dimmed by 
his present habitual detachment from the details 
of English life, and by his conspicuous lack of 
sympathy with the promoters of British railway 
enterprise in China. But in his capacity of ex- 
chairman of the Great Eastern Railway he presided 
over the annual dinner of the Railway Benevo- 
lent Institution on Wednesday evening, and made 
a speech which was doubtless very useful to that 
excellent charity, and certainly very remarkable in its 
statements and its omissions alike. He dwelt on the 
multiplication of dangers which accompanies rail- 
way progress—but, of course, he said nothing about 
the promise and the postponement of the introduc- 
tion of automatic couplings—and he made some 
interesting and significant references to the influence 
of the railway on the destiny of nations to-day. 
The Soudan railway had been an _ indispensable 
element in the conquest of the Soudan; the Uganda 
railway had progressed with unexpected rapidity, 
in spite of the appetite for the native labourers 
displayed by the lions of the region; but with 
regard to railways in China he exhibited an amusing 
scepticism. He scoffed at the scramble for concessions, 
irrespective of whether the capital for the lines was 
likely to be forthcoming or not—though one would 
imagine that he had heard of it in Argentina, and in 
other countries, besides China—and remarked, pre- 
sumably with reference to his summary of the 
geography of the Burmo-Chinese frontier last year, 
that the concessionaires would have had plenty of 
experience of bridge-building when they had done. 
The fact is, Lord Salisbury looks on railway enter- 
prise from the standpoint of an old-fashioned 
English director, who supposes that railways, or at 
least main liner, are primarily meant to pay 
dividends. The uses of a concession as a basis of 
speculation and a weapon in international politics 
may perhaps be somewhat over-estimated. But 
Lord Salisbury does not seem to recognise them 
at all. 





In his speech to the Knights Imperial of the 
Primrose League, after dining with them at the 
Hotel Cecil on Thursday evening, Lord Salisbury 
again showed his superiority to the details of 
English political life. He defended the Primrose 
League against the charge of corruption, just re- 
iterated by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, by 
some amusing remarks as to the suspicions of all 
festive expenditure which are natural in Scottish 
constituencies, and by asking whether Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s dinner parties are methods 
of corruption. That is good enough for Knights 
Imperial after dinner, but there is no parallel 
between the entertainments offered by the leader 
of a political party to his followers and the mis- 
cellaneous attractions offered to all and sundry— 
provided they allow it to be supposed they are not 
Liberals—by aristocratic and wealthy Primrose 
Leaguers at places like Welbeck Abbey, which are 
hardly accessible to visitors otherwise. The enter- 
tainments, besides, are a small part of the corruption ; 
the League “ brings classes together" by means of 





the coal tickets and blankets of the Lady Bountiful 
and by the English middle-class desire to be spoken 
to by a lord. 





THE Premier's political philosophy was even less 
convincing. He declared that the Liberal party had 
won all its victories on franchise questions—which 
certainly is not true of the triumph of 1880, and 
hardly applies to the Pyrrhic victory at the polls in 
1885—and that, these being exhausted, Mr. Gladstone 
had taken up Ireland and awakened the sleeping 
genie of Imperialism. (We may remark that 
there have been Liberals whose sole interest in 
Home Rule was as a step to Imperial Federa- 
tion, and that Mr. Rhodes subscribed to the 
Home Rule funds.) Lord Rosebery would not 
arouse that genie; but Sir William Harcourt’s pro- 
gramme comprised assaults on the Lords and on 
the Welsh Church—which would fail—and on 
property, especially property in land. The treatment 
of property, in short, would be the dividing line 
between English parties in the future. Lord 
Salisbury appears to be thinking of large pro- 
perties, and one cannot help reflecting—first, that 
a good many middle-class Primrose Leaguers are 
property-holders, and, secondly, that even their 
love for a lord may be overcome by measures which 
will enable them to acquire small freeholds more 
easily and to escape bearing a disproportionate 
share of public burdens. 


Mr. GOscHEN, presiding at the South African 
dinner on Thursday evening, referred in suitable 
terms to the very handsome gift made by Cape Colony 
towards the maintenance of the Navy, and to the 
unanimity displayed in making it by all parties in the 
Cape Parliamentas asplendid evidence of their loyalty 
to the empire. It is to be commemorated by calling 
one of the new battleships A/frica— Afrikander,” 
presumably, is not yet classical and has political 
associations. Referring to the present difficulty 
in South Africa, he announced that Sir Alfred 
Milner would meet President Kruger, probably 
on May 30th. Sir Alfred Milner has expressed his 
hope that the discussion may lead to such a 
settlement as the Imperial Government can re- 
commend to the Uitlanders as a reasonable con- 
cession to their just demands. President Kruger 
has replied that this goes further than he intended, 
but that he will gladly discuss every proposal 
in a friendly way which will conduce to a good 
understanding and to peace in South Africa, pro- 
vided the independence of the Republic is not 
impugned. Mr. Goschen added that President Kruger 
said that the “ conspiracy” would not be allowed to 
disturb friendly relations, and insisted on the need 
of a settlement in view of the marvellous economic 
possibilities of South Africa. In conclusion, he 
pointed out that if South Africa was to be defensible 
she ought to develop her own agriculture. That it is 
still undeveloped, it may be remarked, is one of the 
most striking illustrations of the truth of abstract, 
text-book economics, 


Lorp ELaIn, the late Viceroy of India, was 
entertained at dinner by the Northbrook Society 
in the Imperial Institute on Tuesday evening. 
Lord Northbrook presided, and the toast of 
the evening was proposed by Lord Rosebery, 
who paid a high tribute to the patience, ability, 
and resource displayed by Lord Elgin in sur- 
mounting the many difficulties which had con- 
fronted him during his tenure of office. Incidentally, 
Lord Rosebery spoke of the Frontier question in 
language which showed that he is not a sym- 
pathiser with the so-called Forward School in Indian 
politics. He referred to the mountain barrier which 
forms our North-Western frontier as being like a 
cactus-hedge, absolutely impervious to those who 
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wished either to enter India or to get out of it, 
but eminently undesirable as a seat to be occupied 
permanently. 


AN important announcement was made by Lord 
James of Hereford at a meeting of the Fellows of 
the Imperial Institute on Monday. Briefly, this 
announcement was to the effect that the governors 
of the Institute have been in negotiation with the 
Government, and that a scheme has been framed 
under which the pecuniary responsibility for the 
maintenance of the Institute will be undertaken 
by the Government. A portion of the present 
building will be specially reserved to the Fellows ; 
a further portion will be maintained for purposes 
connected with our Colonial Empire; whilst the 
remainder of the building will be devoted to the 
University of London under its new constitution. 
The only objection which has been raised to this 
plan is based upon the fact that South Kensington 
is not a central position; but the general body of 
opinion is evidently in favour of the scheme 
described by Lord James. 


THe Peace Conference, which was 
ABRUAD. formally opened on Thursday after- 
noon with speeches from the Dutch 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and from M. de Staal, 
who was invited to preside, is to proceed in the first 
instance by appointing committees to draft pro- 
grammes for discussion. One of these is to deal with 
the question of military expenditure, the reduction 
of which was the primary object of the Conference, 
a second with the laws of war, and the third 
with mediation and international arbitration. The 
impression propagated from The Hague by the special 
correspondents is that—especially in view of the 
attitude of public opinion in Germany, and of the 
singularly inapposite qualifications of the German 
delegates—not much is to be hoped for under the 
first head, and that the chief results are to be 
obtained under the second and third. Mr. Stead 
appears to be very hopeful, both as to the Con- 
ference in general, and as to the establishment 
of a good Anglo-Russian understanding — which, 
however, will require the Russian Government 
to keep a tighter hold on its representatives in 
China. If, however, the Conference should have no 
other result, it will have at least facilitated the 
atterance of some extremely free criticism of Russian 
methods of government and the censorship in the 
Russian capital itself. It is true that this was 
addressed by Mr. Stead to an audience of foreign 
residents, but it may at least clear the minds of 
intelligent Russians as to our views. 





THE corollary of the Anglo-Russian agreement as 
to railways in China has been put in force with unex- 
pected promptitude by the Russian agents in Peking. 
Last Saturday it was announced that the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, with the support of the Russian 
Minister, had demanded a concession for a direct 
line from the Manchurian railway to the Chinese 
capital, a line which would compete, as regards 
through traffic, with the Chinese line now being 
made by British money, and would have so little 
raison d’étre commercially that it could only be 
purely strategic. The Tsung-li-Yamen have, so far, 
resisted the demand, but nobody seems to hope 
that they will hold out, and so the hopes of a better 
understanding in China which the agreement had 
set up have received a serious shock. We can only 
hope, in the interests of all parties, that the Czar 
will disavow the act of his agente. 


THE news of the arrest of British subjects in the 
Transvaal on the charge of conspiring to raise an 
armed rebellion at Johannesburg is not quite «co 





alarming as it appeared to be at first. It can hardly 
be supposed that any body of Uitlanders of real im- 
portance hoped to repeat the Jameson Raid ; and for 
a time it even seemed probable that the corps 
raised by the prisoners—if the charge was true 
—might be nothing more than a force of private 
police. Some of the capitalists of Johannesburg 
who were known to expect disturbances might 
very naturally have attempted to do what has been 
done for American capitalists by the ingenious Mr. 
Pinkerton, and supply the deficiencies of the Govern- 
ment in affording them protection. The depositions 
tell against this interpretation, but the conspiracy 
does not seem to have been promoted by responsible 
persons, or to have had any great importance. 
Happily, it is not to interfere with the projected 
meeting of President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner ; 
but President Kruger’s proposals for reform, which 
have just been revealed, are entirely inadequate. 


Bot in Cuba and in the Philippines a fresh 
phase of the process of subjugation seems to be 
about to begin. In the Philippines the most notable 
event of the week is the curious triangular conflict 
that has arisen between the United States, the 
Filipinos of Mindanao, and the unfortunate Spanish 
garrison at Zamboanga in that island, who have 
been all this time awaiting repatriation, and who, 
having refused to supply the natives with arms for 
use against the Americans, had to defend themselves 
in the interest of their conquerors. So they are 
being withdrawn, and the Americans, who had their 
hands pretty full already in Luzon, have to find 
troops to take over the island, of which Spain has 
never occupied more than the coasts. It is 
reported, indeed, that the Filipinos in Luzon 
are about to surrender—the Southern army 
in particular, though it is fighting hard — and 
the American troops are clearly making their 
way northward along the railway line. But the 
American censorship of news suppresses so much 
that the trustworthiness of the rest becomes doubt- 
ful. In Cuba, again, another triangular conflict has 
arisen between General Brooke the American com- 
mander, General Gomez the Cuban leader, and a 
body of Cubans who did not join the army, about 
the distribution of the three million dollars granted 
by the United States to the late insurgents as com- 
pensation for their losses and sufferings. It is 
probable that these dissensions, and the disorder in 
Cuba, may make for the annexation of the island to 
the United States. In any case, the extra session of 
Congress which was talked of last week b2comes 
increasingly probable. 


In France the hopes of the Revisionists are rising 
every day. The story of a conflict between the 
War Office and the Foreign Office disposed of by 
M. Delcassé'’s explanations yesterday week, and by 
the overwhelming vote of confidence in the Ministry 
which was the sequel to them, has left the party 
of disorder beaten and baffled again. The revela- 
tions of the Figaro and of the Temps as to the 
secret documents communicated to the Dreyfus 
court-martial in 1894, and the manner in which 
they were communicated, must have made many 
converts to the cause of revision, and they have 
stimulated the Revisionist Press to demand the 
immediate prosecution of General Mercier, then War 
Minister, for perjury and forgery, or subornation of 
forgery; but the General declares that, in view of 
the conflicting versions of the Panizzardi telegram, 
he ordered that no use was to be made of it, and it 
is probable that his subordinates took on themselves 
to disregard his orders—another proof of the inde- 
pendence claimed for themselves by the General 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Staff. The ultra-Revisionists also declare that the 
Boulangist remnant are preparing to use Major 
Marchand—who arrives in Paris next week—as a 
new Boulanger, and that he is fully cognisant of 
their design, which, indeed, he furthered during his 
brief visit to Cairo. It seems improbable, however, 
that Major Marchand has the stuff in him even for 
the figure-head of a reactionary movement, and the 
bitterness of the anti-Revisionist organs is now the 
bitterness of defeat. 


Tue Italian Ministry has been reconstructed 
under General Pelloux, the late Premier. He came 
in last summer at the request of the King, but 
with the support of the Left; but the present 
Ministry is composed mainly of men who belong 
either to one or other of the groups of the Right, or 
to the “ Constitutional Opposition,” who profess to be 
the successors of Signor Crispi. Of course, “ Right” 
and “Left” in Italy (apart from the Extreme 
Left) have put aside their traditional principles for 
the past ten years or more ; and it is thought by some 
observers that this combination may be the beginning 
of a fresh division of the Chamber on definite party 
lines—a development which is the hope of Signor 
Sonnino, as of many Conservative Republicans in 
France, and which will be assisted by the fact that 
the followers of Signor Zanardelli, the Piedmontese 
group, and the Extreme Left have all decided to 
go into Opposition. On the other hand, it is freely 
prophesied that the Ministry will not last long. 
Signori Bettolo and Lacava, it is said, are Free- 
masons, and the Marquis Visconti-Venosta shares 
the usual prejudice of good Roman Catholics against 
the Masonic order; he also objects to the introduc- 
tion of obligatory civil marriage (as in France) prior 
to the religious ceremony, while several of his col- 
leagues favour it, and it was contemplated by the 
late Government ; and the withdrawal of the schemes 
of financial reform which that Government had 
also propounded will hardly strengthen its position 
in the Chamber or the country. But it will probably 
drop the Public Safety and Press Bills, and so will 
tide over its difficulties till the general election in 
November. The most curious feature of the crisis 
is that, though the late Ministry resigned to avoid 
defeat on its Chinese policy, it is not apprehended 
that its successor will adopt a very different line. 
Only the policy will be carried out more quietly, 
and a coaling station will be asked for rather than 
a sphere of influence. Meanwhile the direction will 
be in the hands of one of the first of European 
diplomatists instead of the worthy but undiplomatic 
Admiral Canevaro. 


THE mid-monthly number of 
the Nuova Antologia contains 
an interesting historical sketch 
of the excavations in the Roman Forum by Professor 
Comparetti, who is one of the foremost Italian 
scholars, and another of whose works in a widely 
different field of learning we notice elsewhere to- 
day. Steps were first taken by Leo X.—probably at 
the instigation of Raphael—to compel private ex- 
cavators of Roman antiquities to render an account 
of their findings and preserve them. But the 
Renaissance spirit was esthetic, not historical, and 
thought it no shame to use ancient marbles in the 
decoration of its own palaces, or to carve a statue of 
Jonah out of a pillar of the Temple of Castor. The 
unzesthetic population, moreover, found that statues, 
particularly of Oriental marble, made excellent lime. 
In the sixteenth century, accordingly, the Forum was 
not excavated but mined. It was quarried or tun- 
nelled till antiquities were found, and then they were 
taken out and the holes filled up. Only in the present 
century did the excavations become topographical. 
The problem now, according to the Professor, is to 
put the fragments back where they belong—which, 
we confess, seems to us too great a task for the 
most reverent hand, even though he condemns all 


LITERATURE. 





conjectural restoration. He is very hopeful, how- 
ever, that the ground plan of the Forum as Julius 
Cesar left it will be visible at no distant date. The 
number also contains an article by Signor Crispi on 
the Peace Conference, which is more hopeful than 
some of the quotations in the English Press 
suggest.— The Atlantic Monthly has an excellent 
paper on Porto Rico, with a very low estimate of 
the inhabitants, and a notable appreciation of Mies 
Wilkins’s work.—In The North American Review, we 
may note an interesting article by Lord Charles 
Beresford—superseded, however, by his book—and a 
paper by Ian Maclaren on the Religious Situation in 
England.—The School World (Macmillan) continues 
to be a treasury of varied and useful information 
alike for teachers and for intelligent parents. 





THE history of England since the first Reform 
Bill has been condensed by Mr. Justin McCarthy 
into a volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “Story of 
the Nations” Series, which is just about to be 
published. The work covers Mr. Gladstone's death, 
and includes a review of the literature, art, and 
science of the reign. It contains forty-five illustra- 
tions.—The sixpenny novel movement goes on. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton announce a sixpenny edition 
of Ian Maclaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
which will form a companion volume to the similar 
edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “‘ Window in Thrums.” 
It will contain eight full-page illustrations from 
etchings by Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A. 


THE EARL OF WHARNCLIFFE, tilla 
OBITUARY. fortnight ago chairman of the Great 
Central Railway, was the bearer of 
a title honoured in railway history, and was a well- 
known patron of art, and sportsman.—The Earl of 
Strafford, who met his death by accident at Potter's 
Bar on Tuesday, had been Equerry to the Queen since 
1874, and was connected by marriage with the 
nobility of Denmark.—The Rev. Daniel Moore, who 
had almost reached the age of ninety, had been for 
many years one of the best known of the Evangelical 
clergy of London.—Sir Frederick McCoy, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology originally at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and since 1864 at the University of 
Melbourne, had taken a leading part in the geological 
survey both of his native and of his adopted country, 
and was of some distinction as a paleontologist. 
—Mr. H. B. Hewetson, of Leeds, was an eminent oph- 
thalmic surgeon, an artist, a traveller, and a zoologist, 
—Mr. W. N. Nicholson had been Conservative mem- 
ber for Newark from 1880 to 1885.—Mr. John Lowe 
was well known as a leader of the Conservative 
wing of the Unionist alliance in Birmingham.— 
Baron de Malortie, who was by birth a Hanoverian, 
had served in Mexico under Maximilian, and had 
been for many years past a prominent foreign 
resident in Egypt and a supporter, by his pen, of the 
English rule.—Ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower, of 
New York, who had begun life as a farm-boy and 
had subsequently worked in a brickyard, had risen 
to be a member of the House of Representatives, a 
Governor of his State (in 1891), and a railway king. 








A LIBERAL POLICY. 





AMONG the leading members of the Liberal 

\. party there is no one who has received less 
justice from the public than Mr. Bryce. It is 
matter of common notoriety that the House of 
Commons has no member who is his superior, it 
may be doubted if it has bis equal, in scholarship 
me | learning ; and along with this unsurpassed equip- 
ment of knowledge Mr. Bryce is known, to his own 
colleagues at least, to possess the valuable quality of 
sound judgment. But his speech last Saturday at 
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Cambridge proves that he has something still more 
useful for the statesman engaged in active political 
work—an unfailing courage allied to an inextin- 
guishable optimism. It is by optimists, not 

imists, that the work of the world is done and 

+ movements carried forward to a successful issue. 
Mr. Bryce, in the past, has fought many a stout battle 
on behalf of oppressed nationalities. On Saturday he 
struck a doughty blow for his own party at a time 
when, according to the soothsayers, it is feeble, dis- 
united, and disheartened. No trace of feebleness or 
want of heart is to be found in his admirable speech 
to his fellow-Liberals at Cambridge. The whole 
tone of his speech was buoyant and courageous, and 
we do not know that any more helpful words have 
been spoken to the Liberal party for some years past 
than those which he addressed to the members of the 
Eighty Club and their fellow-Liberals at the Uni- 
versity. The speech was an indictment of the 
Government, not because it has an overwhelming 
strength in the Parliamentary arena, but because it 
has shown that it has neither the ability nor the 
courage to make full use of thatstrength. Ministers 
came into office four years ago with unequalled 
opportunities. They raised the most sanguine ex- 
pectations in the minds of their followers. It 
seemed, indeed, as though the Unionists of 1895 
really believed that a new heaven and a new earth 
had been called into existence by the triumph of 
Toryism at the General Election. This was, of 
course, the thoughtless exultation of victory, but 
undoubtedly the least hopeful of their number were 
entitled to look upon the future with an eager confi- 
dence that it would bring them the fruits of victory in 
an overflowing measure. Nobody now pretends that 
these hopes have been realised. Nobody now ven- 
tures to affirm that the Government has in any 
measure fulfilled the expectations which were formed 
when it came into existence. To-day, although a 
faithful majority of Unionist “items” still walks 
into the lobby with unquestioning docility at the 
word of command, depression and discontent prevaii 
even among ardent Conservatives out of doors, 
whilst that great mass of indifferent politicians by 
which the scale is turned at each General Election is 
avowedly in a state not merely of profound dissatis- 
faction but of open revolt. 

How is it that this condition has been brought 
about within four years of the time when Lord 
Salisbury entered upon office with his enormous 
Parliamentary majority at his back? We fear that 
it cannot be said with any truth that the change 
is due to the action of the Opposition. The 
Parliamentary Opposition has been in a state of 
partial paralysis ever since 1895, and although 
a brave fight has been made upon some important 
questions, and there has been plenty of devotion and 
self-sacrifice on the part of the Liberal members, 
it would be absurd to attribute to their action the 
chief share in the downfall of the Ministry. That 
downfall, as Mr. Bryce rightly declares, has been due 
to the extraordinary feebleness and cowardice of 
Ministers themselves. The great cry with which 
they went to the country was the establishment of 
Old Age Pensions. It is unnecessary to tell once 
more the piteous tale of the manner in which they 
have fulfilled tle expectations they held out upon 
that question. As Mr. Bryce truly says, they have 
neither had the skill to devise a system of Old Age 
Pensions nor the courage to confess that they 
lacked the skill. A second cry which they raised 
in 1895 was that of the defences of the empire, 
which they promised to regard as the first of all the 
interests committed to them. We cannot deny to 
them the merit of having followed the good example 
which was set by the Administration of Lord Rosebery 





in the matter of the augmentation of the Navy; but, 
unlike their Liberal predecessors, they have not had 
the courage to make the country pay the bill which 
they have run up. There never was a story of 
Ministerial cowardice more striking than that which 
is told by the Budget of the present year. At a time 
when the wealth of the country is greater than it 
ever was before, and when its ability to meet all the 
necessary demands upon it has reached the highest 
point known in our history, Ministers, from fear of 
offending the voters from whom they derive their 
commission, have shirked their financial responsi- 
bilities, and have deliberately and ignominiously run 
into debt. As for the minor achievements of which 
they can boast, those which deal with our educa- 
tional system and the rates levied upon the land, all 
that can be said is that they have effected the 
minimum of good at the cost of the maximum 
of evil. They have bribed the landlords without 
winning their gratitude, they have tried to con- 
ciliate the clergy at the expense of the com- 
munity, and have only alienated the clerical support 
upon which they counted. These my constitute 
the inevitable Nemesis that attends feebleness of 
purpose and timidity of action. They form a pretty 
record for the “strongest Ministry of modern 
times” to present to the constituencies when the 
fatal moment comes when that Ministry must 
submit itself to the judgment of the nation. 

But Mr. Bryce did not content himself with an 
attack upon the unparalleled cowardice of the 
Government. He sketched boldly and clearly the 
policy which the great majority of the Liberal party 
is prepared to maintain. Upon Imperial questions, 
which are, after all, the most prominent of all 
questions at the present moment, he advocated that 
true Imperialism which was described by Lord 
Rosebery a week earlier as a sane Imperialism. 
The British people, as Sir Robert Giffen recently 
said, are “in for” the British Empire, and, whether 
they like or not, they have got to do their duty by that 
empire. The true Imperialist, sketched by Mr. Bryce, 
will do his duty prudently but thoroughly. He will 
respect the rights of other nations, whilst standing 
firmly in defence of his own. He will not seek to carry 
out the wild-cat schemes of Imperial expansion 
which have intoxicated so many of the followers of 
the present Government; but he will be just as 
resolute in resisting any attempt which may be 
made, no matter under what pretext, to induce the 
country to shuffle out of its duties and responsi- 
bilities to the empire asa whole. We believe, with 
Mr. Bryce, that nine-tenths of the members of the 
Liberal party take this view of the Imperial question, 
and we need hardly say that it is the view which has 
been expounded and maintained, both in and out of 
office, by Lord Rosebery. Upon the Home Rule 
question Mr. Bryce spoke with a clearness which has 
not always distinguished the utterances of Liberal 
statesmen. We cannot do better than quote the 
six points, dealing with this subject, which he put to 
his audience: (1) It is useless to bring in a Home 
Rule Bill until there is a reasonable prospect 
of carrying it; (2) local government is not a 
substitute for Home Rule; (3). the passing of 
a measure of local government has altered the 
Home Rule problem, but has not solved it; (4) 
the Liberal party, when it deals with the question 
again will consequently not be bound to deal with 
it in the same way as in 1886 and 1893; (5) the 
question is not settled and must be watched 
effectively ; (6) Liberals believe that the way to 
deal with Ireland is by conciliation and by the 
concession of a measure of self-government, and 
not by coercion. Here surely the common-sense 
view of Liberals upon the Irish Question is stated 
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with an admirable lucidity? It is a view which 
we believe is held by fully the nine-tenths of our 
party which Mr. Bryce claims as being in agree- 
ment with him on our true Imperial policy. It 
is also a view which is in strict consonance with 
the spirit of Liberalism as it was represented and 
led by Mr. Gladstone. There is only one feature 
of his admirable exposition of our position on 
the Irish question that we hesitate to name. 
We have no wish to bring down upon Mr. Bryce 
the fiery accusations of our Liberal heresy-hunters 
by suggesting that he also “dreams dreams,” 
and, without sacrificing a particle of his genuine 
principles, recognises the fact that the spirit of 
the old Liberalism is, after all, that which must 
be brought to bear upon the solution of this as 
well as of most of the political problems that 
lie before us. 








ON TO PEKING? 





HE hopes based on the announcement that the 
Manchurian railway dispute had at last been 
settled were somewhat abated, as we remarked last 
week, by a study of the text of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement itself. The fact that an agreement has 
at last been arrived at, coupled with the knowledge 
that the Finance Minister of Russia is anxious to 
attract English capital, naturally encourages the 
supposition that a good deal of mutual misapprehen- 
sion has been cleared away. The text of the Notes 
embodying the agreement, however, reserves the 
right to Russian subjects to apply for concessions for 
lines competing with the railway which is being 
constructed for the Chinese Government by British 
capital and enterprise, and which runs from Peking 
to Niuchwang by Tientsin and Shanhaikwan. Such 
a right, indeed, is a corcllary of the agreement; 
but, looking at the question from an ordinary 
-business standpoint, it may well have seemed that 
no such concession was likely to be demanded for 
many years to come, The Chinese line in question 
is partly made; it must get the cream of the local 
traffic in any case; it will connect Peking, through 
Sinminting and (eventually) Mukden, with the Rus- 
sian extension of the Siberian railway—though an ex- 
tensive through-goods traffic is still only a possibility 
of the future; and it does not seem to have been very 
expensive to build. It might fairly be supposed, 
therefore, that though a much more direct connection 
is possible between Peking and the Siberian line, 
none would be made for many years. Yet almost 
immediately after the publication of the agreement, 
its corollary was acted upon, and the Russo-Chinese 
Bank applied to the Chinese Government for a con- 
cession for a line from Peking to Kirin. This line, 
so far as we can make out, will save some sixty or 
seventy miles as compared with the Anglo-Chinese 
line now partly constructed; but it will probably 
wom through more difficult country, and it cannot 
ope for anything like the local traffic of the other 
line. That consideration doubtless appeals to Lord 
Salisbury, but his notions are based on an ex- 
perience confined to English methods of railway 
enterprise. The Rusao-Chinese Bank does not 
seek immediate profits—so, at least, its British 
rivals declare; it takes business at unremunerative 
rates in order to drive them out of the field. It is 
impossible, therefore, not to regard this line, if it is 
really to be made, as a strategic railway, destined to 
connect Peking with the Siberian line in such a way 
as to be a constant menace to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and to divert trade from its natural course 
to the treaty port of Tientsin towards the land 





route over the Siberian railway, and so through 
Russia to Western Europe. 

We are quite aware that, if Manchuria were 
more developed, something might be said for this 
new Russian move. The Siberian line, it might be 
argued, will want an independent entrance into 
Peking, just as it will eventually want a 
direct line to that city from Lake Baikal vid 
Kiakhta. The Anglo-Chinese line only connects 
incidentally with the Manchurian extension 
of the Siberian railway ; for that line to reach Peking 
by it will eventually be as great an anomaly as 
existed thirty years ago in England, when the 
Midland came into London over the Great Northern 
from Hitchin. Moreover, the Chinese gauge differs 
from the Russian. Twenty years hence all this 
might have some force; now it has none. The 
Russian line into Peking is “strategic”’ in more 
senses than one. It is a means by which, some day, 
Russian troops may be brought direct to Peking. 
Moreover, as is shown in Lord Charles Beresford’s 
book published this week—which, whatever we may 
think of its conclusions, is a mine of information on 
present-day Chinese problems—it is a means by which 
the whole export trade of Tientsin may be diverted 
to the land route. Commercially this might seem 
impossible, but when autocratic Governments go 
into trade, they can afford to underbid their com- 
petitors with more persistence and effect than even 
the Standard Oil Trust. And, finally, the demand 
is a means of scaring the Chinese Government, and 
of confirming them in the belief which, according to 
Lord Charles Beresford, they hold already, that 
Russian power and prestige far surpass our own. 
In sum, it is another step, not (we believe) of 
“ Russia,”’ but of certain Russian Forwards, towards 
the control of Manchuria, the final paralysis of the 
Peking Government, and the partition of the Chinese 
Empire. 

So far, the Chinese Government has refused to 
grant the concession; and, as the grant would 
seriously injure its own property, it is entirely within 
its rights in doing so. Whether it will persist in its 
refusal remains to be seen; but its compliance will 
seal the fate of Manchuria. That it will do much 
harm to the holders of the Chinese Railway Loan 
is not so certain. When the unfortunate Collins 
Line across the Atlantic was trying to beat the 
Cunard Company by means of its heavier subsidy, 
Sir Samuel Cunard prophesied that “the Collins 
people will soon tire of breaking our windows 
with sovereigns.” It is not wholly impossible that 
the Russian attempts to divert the natural course 
of Chinese trade may fail, and that the interest on 
the Loan will continue to be earned—and paid by 
China, so long as there is a Chinese central Govern- 
ment to pay it, and with no more delays than are 
inseparable from Chinese officialdom. When the 
Peking Government comes to an end, its obligations 
will devolve on the Russian Government, which has 
always, we believe, behaved towards foreign investors 
properly and honourably. But the demand is none 
the less a menace both to the Government at Peking 
and to British commerce at Tientsin and Niuchwang. 

Under these circumstances, what is to be the 
attitude of our Government? It may seem as 
though there were now an opportunity, perhaps, for 
retracing its steps—for taking the advice of Lord 
Charles Beresford, and bolstering up the Chinese 
Government, so as to maintain the Open Door and 
what is left of the integrity of China. We confess 
we think this impracticable for several reasons. One 
is that we have acquiesced in the policy of spheres of 
influence, and, indeed, have virtually gone far 
towards its formal acceptance both by our demands 
on the Yangtse region and our actiou this week in 
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Kaulan. We can only keep these spheres from be- 
coming territorial possessions by assuming control of 
the Peking Government d l’Egyptienne. That means 
a European mandate, which we shall never get, or a 
European war, which our Government will not face. 
Another is that the Peking Government will not have 
us, and the mass of the population of the interior 
still less. British support of China against Russia is 
not impossible; British control of 450 millions of 
people besides the present empire is too heavy a task 
even for British energies. A definite refusal of the 
demand would be a very satisfactory outcome of the 
dispute ; but we can scarcely expect it to take place. 
We still trust to the better intelligence of the 
Russian Government. If the demand is pressed, M. 
de Witte’s hopes of attracting English capital will 
receive a severe check. Eoglish investors have 
hitherto had little fault to find with the opportuni- 
ties offered by Russia for investment when they have 
been venturesome enough t> take them. But when 
a Government mixes its business with its politics and 
its dreams of empire, the foreign investor had best 
keep away. 








THE TRANSVAAL ARRESTS. 





[’ is not easy to take seriously the latest exploit 
of President Kruger’s police. The squatter 
oligarchy of the South African Republic have im- 
ported the most approved methods of European 
espionage, and it is credibly reported that most of 
the barmaids of Johannesburg receive handsome 
rewards from the secret service fund. The bars are 
a very important feature of the “Gold Reef City,” 
and a large proportion of the women whom Dr. 
Jameson set off so chivalrously to rescue must have 
been ladies on the secret service list. Johannesburg 
is a hot and thirsty town, and the summer there 
is only just finished, and during the hot weather 
the pot-house politician has naturally been voluble 
and has swallowed many aids to volubility. The 
barmaids were not merely detectives, but agents 
provocateurs, for they served drinks, and in a hot 
country there is nothing more provocative than 
drink. The pot-house politician, all unconscious of 
his danger, abused Kruger, talked loudly of the 
rights of the Britisher, threatened to seize the forts 
and to overthrow the Republic, and all the while the 
barmaid made notes and sent them to the detective, 
and the detective reported to Pretoria. The only 
mystery is that, under such conditions, it took four 
months of observation to construct a case of 
treason-felony. The most likely explanation is 
that the Hollander officials had become alarmed 
at the turn things were taking in Europe and 
South Africa. The Germans have deserted Presi- 
dent Kruger. The Czar has refused to invite his 
representatives to the Conference at The Hague. 
The French talk of asking England to interfere so as 
to secure their investments. The Bond Ministry at 
the Cape have been using their influence in favour 
of reform. Worst of all, President Kruger is to 
meet the High Commissioner, and the President, 
who is an intelligent if narrow and ignorant man, 
might learn who are the real enemies of the peace 
and prosperity of his State. The psychological 
moment had come for a great police coup, if the 
Hollanders were to save their salaries. 

The gentlemen arrested may be excellent citizens, 
and we should be sorry to say anything which might 
hurt their feelings. ‘They are said to have presented 
& sorry and woebegone appearance in the dock, but 
few prisoners are so well groomed as our raiders were 
when they appeared before the Lord Chief Justice. 
What strikes us as suspicious is that they seem 








to have had an amiable weakness for describing 
themselves by military titles which were several 
grades higher than those they had actually borne 
when in military employment. The colonel and the 
captains and the lieutenants are supposed to have 
been non-commissioned officers in her Majesty’s 
reguiar and irregular forces, and had drifted to 
Johannesburg as have so many others of the rovers 
and adventurers of the world. We can well believe 
that men of this type talked treason; we can 
scarcely believe that a man of intelligence like 
State Secretary Reitz believed that the talk 
was serious. This is the distressing feature of 
the situation. There is a suspicion of a 
plot, not so much to take the Johannesburg 
forts as to capture Bond opinion in the colony and 
newspaper opinion in Europe. Another raid was 
just about due, and, as it was too much to expect 
human stupidity to repeat that exploit, the new 
raid had to be invented in order to secure for the 
Hollanders a fresh lease of office. 

At the same time it is not necessary to deny that 
there probably are a great number of men in 
Johannesburg who would start an insurrection if 
they thought it likely to succeed. Apart from the 
Jewish element, the population is made up of 
much the same sort of men as those who won 
responsible government in Victoria by the riot 
at Ballarat. “Diggers,” Sir Charles Gavan Daffy 
has said, “have no country.” If this means that 
they do not care much whether they are under the 
English flag or the American, he is doubtless right. 
Of loyalty the digger has little or none. But the 
digger has a natural wish to boss the country in 
which he happens to be digging. He is a lawless, 
positive, restless, individualistic man. He hates 
being governed by people who do not understand 
him. In the United States the mining camps have 
been generally left to their vigilance committees, 
until they became too big, and then they got 
straightway the full power of municipal and ulti- 
mately of State self-government. In Australia 
things did not move so easily. The administration 
was in the hands of wooden-headed officials, influenced 
by squatters. The diggers would not stand official 
rule, and England, after a struggle, gave them re- 
sponsible government. In the Transvaal the squatters 
are doubly obnoxious to the diggers because they 
speak Dutch, and the officials because they are of the 
European type. The diggers would naturally get 
rid of the squatters and the officials if they could. 
But the equilibrium of forces is modified by the 
invention of machine guns. The diggers have no 
arms; the squatters have rifles and even artillery. 
Thus successful insurrection becomes impossible, as 
the sober portion of the Johannesburg people must 
by this time understand. Bat it is quite ridiculous 
to suppose that a large English-speaking majority 
can remain permanently without political power in 
the country in which they dwell. This is not our 
way. It is all very well tosay they need not have 
gone to the Transvaal unless they liked. We claim 
the right to go to any country where there is the 
raw material for industry ; if the Boers cannot work 
the gold, they must be content to be ruled by 
the people who can. Or, as Mr. Tom Williamson, 
who will not stand as Liberal candidate for the 
Ripon Division, puts it, it is ours to inherit 
the earth, and universal peace will reign when 
we come into our inheritance. Seriously, the 
Boers must understand that, just as England has 
had to give her colonies responsible government, so 
they will have to give the Johannesburg people 
political power. What insurrection cannot achieve, 
Sir Alfred Milner’s persuasion must be trasted to 
accomplish, backed by the bottom fact that England 
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cannot allow the cause of unrest to go on for ever. 
One thing both President Kruger and our patriots 
at home must learn, as Mr. Rhodes has learnt: 
the unrest at Johannesburg has nothing to do with 
the Queen, or the flag, or the oath of allegiance. It 
is not due to love of the Chartered Company or of 
Mr. Rhodes’s Kimberley methods. It is due to the 
same love of self-government which made the 
Americans fight at Bunker’s Hill, and which earned 
for Peter Lalor a statue at Ballarat. The worst 
of it is that the environment makes liberty take an 
upheroic, not to say farcical, form. 








THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


HE Conference which was opened on Thursday 
at The Hague’ by M. de Beaufort, the Foreign 
Minister of Holland, marks a great epoch in the his- 
tory of Europe. Whatever the practical results of it 
may be, the mere fact of its meeting is a positive 
proof that the European Governments feel the burden 
of the present system to be intolerable. The Hague 
has been well chosen for the scene of this historic 
assemblage. Like Washington, it is a purely 
political capital; it is a particularly agreeable town, 
and nobody credits Holland with any ambitious de- 
signs. Lord Salisbury, who was at one time rather 
cold about the Conference, and allowed his habitual 
cynicism to play over it, bas lately taken a more 
serious tone, and there can be no doubt that Sir 
Julian Pauncefote is instructed to co-operate 
cordially with M. de Staal, who was yesterday 
elected President. France cannot afford, even if 
she desired, to quarrel with Russia, and M. Delcassé 
is regarded with more favour at St. Petersburg than 
M. Hanotaux was. The attitude of Germany is 
doubtful. Count Miinster is a veteran diplomatist, 
and, though he may not be regarded as an en- 
thusiastic lover of peace, there is nothing to be 
said against his appointment. But the choice of 
Professor von Stengel for his colleague looks like a 
bad joke; forthe Professor has distinguished himself 
by writing a violent and extremely foolish pamphlet 
in favour of war. The German Government disavow 
all knowledge of this publication, and, of course, 
they are not seapoenaible for it. But the German 
Emperor must know all about it, and must be aware 
that it contains passages personally offensive to the 
Czar. The Professor’s motives in accepting a posi- 
tion so utterly at variance with his principles are not 
apparent, and the Emperor’s reasons for sending 
him are even more obscure. If, however, he does 
no good at The Hague, he can scarcely do much 
barm. He is not, after all, the principal repre- 
sentative of Germany, he is not a diplomatist, and 
his views will deprive him of any influence he might 
otherwise have possessed. Statesmen and men of the 
world will not pay much attention to the artificial 
ferocity of a Professor promulgating a paradox. 

The Special Commissioner of The Daily News, 
who had a personal interview with the Emperor 
of Russia, writes that the expressions of public 
opinion in England produced a most favourable 
effect upon the Russian Government. They also 
did something to improve Lord Salisbury’s tone, 
and it is only fair to say that Mr. Balfour has from 
the first energetically supported the Conference. 
The surprise caused by the appearance of the Rescript 
last August was at first accompanied by a good 
deal of incredulity. But both feelings died away 
together, and all classes in this country, except a few 
professional mischief-makers, have acknowledged the 
earnestness of the Czar. His policy is not really 





surprising. His father was a great peacemaker, and 
Russian finances, as M. de Witte testifies, were almost 
crushed by the weight of armaments. The Czar 
showed courage iu tackling the question, and in 
braving the sneers of those who cannot believe that 
the head of a vast military Power wants peace. But 
the most ordinary prudence will suffice to account 
for his conduct. He knew, as a practical man, that 
he could not disarm his own country unless other 
Sovereigns would do the same. But he knew also— 
what is quite as practical—that general disarmament, 
or even a general resolve not to increase existing 
armaments, would be an unspeakable relief to 
the world. The Anglo-Russian agreement, apart 
from the use just made of its corollary, is, as far 
as it goes, a good augury for the success of the 
Conference. It wipes out, for one thing, the un- 
fortunate memory of Mr. Chamberlain’s reference 
to the long spoon a year ago. Mr. Chamberlain was 
probably much astonished at the effect of his ill- 
judged quotation. He has a sharp tongue and a 
short temper, and when he is angry, he is not 
refined. He knows nothing of diplomacy, or of the 
language which is permissible in describing the 
representatives of friendly States. The Prime 
Minister did his best at the time to remove the 
impression of the Colonial Secretary’s vulgarity. 
He pretended not to have read, or not to remember, 
the speech of his colleague, and Mr. Chamberlain has 
since kept a comparatively civil tongue in his head. 
The Russian Government, we believe, are anxious to 
be friendly if they are treated in a friendly way. 

The secrecy of the Conference has been attacked, 
but there is something to be said for it. Diplo- 
matists are naturally reticent, and if everything 
they said was reported, they would probably confine 
themselves to platitudes. Moreover the Conference 
will do most of its work in committees, which will 
occupy themselves with points of technical detail. 
It is curious that since the Czar’s proposals were 
first made the estimate of their relative value has 
entirely changed. Then it was thought that inter- 
national arbitration would come to nothing, and that 
a mutual pledge against the increase of armaments was 
the most hopeful object at which to aim. Now it is 
held that nothing can be done in the latter direction, 
but that an international tribunal is likely to be 
established as a safeguard against a hasty resort to 
war. We see no reason why both the Czar’s objects 
should not be carried out at the same time. His 
idea, or Count Muravieff’s idea, is said to be that 
there should be a percentage of naval and military 
expenditure calculated on the total amount spent 
for all purposes by each country. This would not be 
favourable to Great Britain, because the absence of 
conscription increases the cost of the British army 
out of all proportion to its siz2. The number of 
men is a better method of calculation than the 
amount of money. Better than either would be 
an agreement not to enlarge the forces which 
already exist, for such an understanding would 
soon lead to a positive diminution. Heavy taxes 
make all Governments unpopular, even where, as in 
Russia, there is no Parliamentary contro). Indeed, 
the consequences there are more serious, because free 
criticism acts as a safety-valve. No Government 
would keep up costly armaments, “ bloated arma- 
ments,” as Mr. Disraeli called them, if it were not 
for fear of being outstripped by competitors and 
rivals. The German Emperor is a peremptory per- 
sonage, and carries things with a high hand, 
But even he has difficulties with his Parlia- 
ment, and cannot always get the ships or the 
regiments he wants. His chief objection to the 
Conference, however, is that he did not originate 
it himself. 
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FINANCE, 





USINESS on the Stock Exchange has been very 
quiet all the week, partly because the Stock Ex- 
change will be closed on Saturday, and Monday is a 
Bank Holiday, partly because the showery weather 
raises fears that the holiday traffics may be bad, and 
partly because of apprehensions respecting South 
Africa and the collapse in the American market. 
There was a general fall in American securities, 
brought about by the decision of the New Copper 
Combination to call up the fifteen millions sterling 
of capital within ten days after the letters of allot- 
ment were sent out. After a while a recovery 
occurred. Then the sudden death of Mr. Flower led 
to the fear that an immense amount of industrial 
securities held by that gentleman and by his firm 
would be thrown upon the market, and there was 
a regular scare for awhile. Prices fell in every 
direction in a most unaccountable way. It was 
soon found that the alarm had been overdone; but 
the market has not yet recovered from the results, 
The truth is that speculation has been carried too far 
and too quick in the United States. The country has 
improved wonderfully since the elections of 1896. It 
has had three good crops in succession, and it has sold 
those crops at marvellously good prices. Moreover, it 
has been extremely successful in foreign war, and has 
acquired a great colonial empire with very little cost 
either in lifeorin money. Therefore, there has been 
a mad speculation. Industrial companies have been 
created in a most extravagant way, and amal- 
gamations have been carried out with capitals which 
cannot be justified. The banks have taken alarm on 
account of these amalgamations and new companies, 
and they refuse to lend on industrial securities to 
any very considerable extent. In fact, they treat 
the industrial securities pretty much as our own 
banks treat South African mining shares. The 
industriai securities amount, however, to an enorm- 
ous sum, and they have to be financed in some way 
or other. When, therefore, the death of Mr, Flower 
led to the fear that one of the agents in financing 
had disappeared, and that the position he occupied 
might not be filled by another, it was easy to under- 
stand the alarm that was created. Probably there 
will be a temporary recovery from the scare; and 
it is possible that there may be new companies 
brought out and new amalgamations planned. But 
it is evident that the speculation is overdone; that 
it has become very dangerous indeed ; and that, if 
anything untoward were to happen, there might be a 
regular crash. In the mining market the fear of dis- 
turbances in the Transvaal is preventing a renewal 
of activity. Rhodesian securities are also depressed 
probably because a great many people hold both 
Rhodesian and Transvaal securities, and when 
they are alarmed for the security of one they 
are apt to take fright respecting the other also. 
But activity continues in the West Australian 
market. In other departments there is not much 
doing. Trade is so wonderfully good that the 
demand for money by merchants is immense. 
And at present the great capitalists are employing 
much smaller amounts of money in the Stock 
Exchange than they usually do, while they are 
diverting an exceptionally large proportion of their 
funds for trade purposes. Trade continues to ex- 
pand in every direction, and is likely to go on 
growing unless, indeed, iron ore should prove as 
scarce as is now apprehended. There is a very real 
fear that iron ore cannot be produced here, in Spain, 
and in Sweden, in sufficient quantities to supply the 
British demand, and that in Germany also the 
demand is tending to over-pass the supply ; while in 
the United States the trade is also making extra- 
ordinary progress. And it is quite possible that the 
American supply may suddenly be cut off. If these 
fears prove well grounded the price of pig-iron may 
rise extravagantly, and that may cause such a rise 
in manufactured iron and steel as may give a very 





serious check to industry, But the rise in prices 
has not yet proceeded to that extent, and never 
before perhaps has the whole trade of the country 
been better than it is now. , 

The Money Market is easy in spite of the great 
demand for trade, partly, no doubt, because of the 
check to speculation on the Stock Exchange, but 
chiefly because a very large part of the four millions 
sterling paid by the United States to Spain is being 
employed in London at present. A portion has been 


while it is here it is being employed in the market, 
and is thus keeping rates easy. It is probable that 
easy rates will continue until August. But after 
that there may be looked for a tightening of rates, 
and probably the market may become dear in the 
autumn. The Japanese Government has just 
arranged with a powerful group of banks for a 
loan here of ten million sterling. The rate of in- 
terest is 4 per cent. and the issue price 90. The 
money is required for public works, and for the com- 
pletion of the naval and military preparations. The 
Argentine Government is also negotiating for a loan 
of six millions sterling. It has been off and on trying 
to obtain the money for the last couple of years, 
and it is doubtful whether it will succeed yet. In 
any case, the loan will be merely a refunding opera- 
tion, for the debt was incurred during the foolish 
quarrel in Chili. There is also talk of a Russian 
loan. There is no doubt at all that Russia would 
like to borrow, but whether it will be possible to 
float a large Russian loan here just now may be 
questioned. Meantime the India Council continues 
to sell its drafts very successfully. It offered for 
tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, and the applications 
exceeded ten times that amount. The drafts were 
all placed at prices ranging from ls, 3}!d. per 
rupee to somewhat over ly. 4d. per rapee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Jd ONDA Y.—Mr. Bryce in his speech at Cambridge 

has given expression with force and clearness 
\ot}the real Liberal opinion of the present hour. He is 
all for a sane imperialism, and he is at the same 
time all for sticking to the principles which our 
party has so long maintained. I imagine that, 
unless it be on the part of the Anti-Imperialists, 
there are no Liberals who do not agree with Mr. 
Bryce. Certainly there is nobody who wants, as 
Sir William Harcourt suggested the other day, to 
renounce the inheritance bequeathed to us by Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Bryce’s statement as to the position 
of Liberals with regard to Home Rule is not less 
satisfactory than his declaration on the question 
of imperialism. Here again I imagine that Mr. 
Bryce speaks for Liberals. It is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to say that the statement which appears in 
a provincial newspaper this morning to the effect 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has joined Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley in an anti- 
Rosebery league and covenant is absolutely un- 
founded. 

Liberals are much exercised as to the manner 
in which the first anniversary of Mr. Gladstone's 
death ought to be celebrated. I have already stated 
in these pages the views of those who were nearest 
to Mr. Gladstone, and who had the best opportunity 
of understanding what his own wishes would be. 
He had no sympathy with the cult of the primrose, 
and he would have deprecated any proposal to es- 
tablish a similar fashion in his own honour. But 
apparently a good many persons feel that they 
must give some outward and visible sign of their 
devotion to their lost leader's memory next Friday. 
So long as there is no organised movement like that 
| of Primrose Day, and no attempt to make mere 
| party capital out of a revered name, no one can 





sent to Paris. Buta large part remains here. And - 
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object to this; but I imagine that Mr. Gladstone's 
personal friends will be distinguished by their rigid 
abstinence from any demonstration like that which 
is now proposed. 

Mr. Conan Doyle's letter in The Daily Chronicle 
to-day on the cubject of reviewers who review 
the same book many times under many different 
names is certain to command the sympathy of 
a very large number of authors who have suffered 
from this curious form of pluralism. There is no 
need to show temper or personal animus in dic- 
cussing the question. It is an old one, and it is 
very desirable that it should be freely discussed 
from an impersonal point of view. The particular 
instance to which Mr. Conan Doyle calls attention is 
no doubt a flagrant one; but as he is careful not to 
impeach the honesty of the reviewer who gives 
his opinions under many different names in many 
different papers, the question of the desirableness 
of this method of guiding public opinion in its 
literary jadgments. may be discussed without any 
kind of acerbity. ~ 

The fresh news from China is anything but satis- 
factory, and it is of evil omen that it should have 
been sprung upon us at this particular moment. 
Nobody who looked carefully into the thing 
thovght that we had got much out of Lord 
Salisbury’s agreement with Russia. Apparently 
we have got even less than we supposed. We 
have still to pay the price for the Prime Minister's 
vacillation and timidity at the time when Russia 
made her first swoop upon China. 

Tuesday.—China cropped up once more in the 
House of Commons yesterday, and it is evident 
that a very uneasy feeling is beginning again to 
prevail with regard to Russian activity. At the 
same time it cannot be pretended that Russia has 
been guilty of any breach of faith by her new 
attempt to carry her railway system up to Pekin. 
The door was unquestionably left open for her, 
either by accident or design, by Lord Salisbury, and 
she has made haste to seize her chance. If Lord 
Salisbury wished to prevent any attempt on her 
part to bring a Russian railway into Pekin, he should 
have taken the necessary steps before coming to the 
recent agreement. A feeble and slipshod diplomacy 
stands no chance against the clear-sighted, unrelent- 
ing,and absolutely unscrupulous methods of Russian 
officialdom. 

The Imperial Institute is fortunate in the mode 
which bas been discovered of getting it out of its 
difficulties. There can be no doubt that the 
University will secure a sufficiently commodious 
home in the great building at South Kensington. 
That quarter of the town, when the two new 
museums have been erected, will constitute a per- 
manent memorial of the authors of the great educa- 
tional revival in the United Kingdom, and the 
University will consequently find itself upon ground 
which will in course of time become classical. 

Wednesday.—It was China yesterday morning; 
all night it was the Transvaal. Just as people began 
to realise that we had begun a little war—a micro- 
scopic one, let us hope—on Chinese territory, news 
came of the arrest of certain British Uitlanders at 
Johannesburg on a charge of high treason, and for a 
time something that might almost be called a panic 
prevailed. With the fatal memories of the raid 
still fresh in our minds, the disposition is naturally 
to view with alarm any recrudescence of disturb- 
ance in that quarter of the world. This morning 
the news is more reassuring, and there seems to be 
some ground for questioning the existence of the 
alleged conspiracy. But, as has been said before, 
with Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office and Mr. 
Kruger at Pretoria, anything may happen at any 
time. 

Lord Rosebery made one of his semi-humorour, 
semi-pathetic, allusions to the position of a leader in 
retirement in his speech at the banquet to Lord 
Elgin last night. Certainly no one has bad more 
experience of the unpleasant side of that position 





than he has had. The Devonshire Club speech of 
Sir William Harcourt—for the report of which in 
the newspapers I understand that Sir William was 
himself responsible—was only one of the many 
incidents that have brought home to Lord Rosebery 
the fact that a leader in retirement.is still the object 
of personal animosities and misrepresentations. But, 
on the other hand, even a leader in retirement may 
meet with his rewards, and one of those rewards 
has undoubtedly fallen in Lord Rosebery’s way 
to-day in the announcement of the Daily Mail that 
its Sunday edition is to be forthwith discontinued. 
As the proprietors distinctly state that this step 
has been taken in consequence of the suggestions 
made by Lord Rosebery in his recent speech at the 
Newsvendors’ dinner, no one can rob him of the 
credit for having been instrumental in the achieve- 
ment of this notable victory. The fact ought to 
console him abundantly for the absurd misinterpreta- 
tions of his recent speech at the City Liberal Club 
by critics who seemed to be more anxious to convict 
him of error than to arrive at a correct conclusion 
as to his meaning. 

Thursday.—Yesterday was unmistakably the 
Queen's day in London. It was curious to see vast 
crowds assembled all along the route from Bucking- 
ham Palace to South Kensington more than two 
hours before the time fixed for her departure from 
the palace. Everywhere fresh evidence was fur- 
nished of the extraordinary growth of the popular 
affection for her Majesty. Twenty years ago, though 
she might attract a crowd when she set out upon 
some public pageant, she passed almost unnoticed 
when she went out for an ordinary afternoon's 
drive, and even the crowd assembled on public 
occasions was not always distinguished by the 
loyalty of its bearing. All this is changed 
now. There is always a vast crowd at Hyde 
Park Corner when her Majesty is in town waiting 
on the bare chance of seeing her drive past 
on her way to or from the park; whilst the 
almost reverential feeling of affection which she 
inspires among her subjects is plainly indicated by 
the bearing and language of the crowd. Yesterday 
the Queen not only had the tribute of the streets, 
but that of the House of Commons, the members of 
which turned away from their duties as legislators 
in order to attend her at South Kensington. Though 
she is happily in excellent health, there is always at 
her time of life a natural desire on the part of her 
admirers not to lose a chance of seeing her when 
she pays one of her infrequent visits to her capital. 

Good temper and good spirits were the predomin- 
ant features of the gathering at the National Liberal 
Club last night. Lord Carrington was very happy 
in the few words he said at the opening of the 
proceedings, and his neat reference to the difference 
between the text and the commentary was instantly 
caught up. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
cheery and encouraging, and there were no signs 
of depression either on the part of the speakers or 
of those whom they addressed. Clearly the Liberal 
party is not in the distressed condition ascribed to 
it by the anxious henchmen of the Ministry. 

Friday.—The anniversary of Mr. Gladstone’s 
death has naturally led the newspapers to indulge 
in reviews cf that great career. Otherwise the day 
is being passed without public notice of any kind. 
The vulgar ostentation—or, as Carlyle would have 
said, the jackasseries—of the Primrose League will 
not be allowed to bring the memory of Mr. Gladstone 
into contempt. Lord Salisbury, curiously enough, 
was engaged last night in addressing a company of 
self-dubbed ‘Imperial Knights” of the Primrose 
League on the misfortunes of the Liberal party. 
We are never to come back to power. Lord Salis- 
bury and his Imperial Knights will see to that. 
This is the kind of stuff upon which rampant 
Toryism has fed its followers for years past; and 
what ridiculous stuff it is! One heard it all up to 
the eve of 1880, and again down to the very middle 
of 1892; and on each occasion vaunting Toryism 
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was utterly routed. If the signs of the times are to 
be trusted it will be beaten again when the General 
Election takes place. In the meantime it is worthy 
of note that the Liberal party is quietly preparing 
for that event. 








THE QUEEN AND KENSINGTON PALACE. 





(MAE visit of the Queen to Kensington Palace is a 
vivid touch of humanity in the routine of Court 
ceremonial. Here Victoria was born and spent her 
girlhood—if a Sovereign who was crowned at 
eighteen, and whose earlier years were shadowed by 
the heaviest of all responsibilities, can be said ever 
to have been a girl. Never was a child so carefully 
prepared for the most exalted station. There is an 
old print which shows the Princess Victoria walking 
demurely with her mother in the King’s Road, 
Brighton. Already she is hedged about by the divinity 
of regal persons, for although she can be no more 
than fourteen she is a State presence in her quaint 
little costume ; she does not take her mother’s arm 
as any ordinary daughter, but walks a little in front 
of the Duchess of Kent, who appears to be suggesting 
with indefinable tact the pride of the mother and the 
deference of the subject. More than that, thereisabout 
this little group of mother and child (with a crown 
hovering over her small head) and respectful ladies- 
in-waiting, an atmosphere of severe domestic pro- 
priety. Among the onlookers there must be many 
who were familiar with the wild times of the 
Regency at Brighton. The associations of the Fourth 
George still clung to the sea breezes of that merry 
spot, and the reigning presence of the Fourth 
William had scarcely improved the moral tone. 
What a rebuke to all that tradition even the most 
flippant spectator must have perceived in the little 
Princess and her train in the King's Road! How 
many frivolous memories of disreputable dandies 
and fashionable demireps must have shrivelled up 
in and around Old Steyne at the approach of this 
procession! Yes: that sight in the King’s Road in 
the early ‘thirties must have hinted strongly to the 
shrewd observer that the Monarchy, in the person 
of that small child, would some day take an entirely 
new lease of the popular affections, and obliterate 
the dubious gaieties of her immediate predecessors. 
There’was nothing dubious in Kensington Palace. 
Here the Princess Victoria was sheltered not only 
from the Court, to which her mother refused to take 
her, but also from the miscellaneous traditions of 
bygone Courts which give the Duchess in Mr. Henry 
James’s new story some perturbation when she finds 
that her sedulously guarded niece is reading selec- 
tions from English history. There are so many 
selections which are not select! At Kensington the 
Queen was in no such danger. She could roam about 
the Palace and hear no rustle of illicit draperies 
revisiting the scenes of frailty. It was some- 
thing for an English monarch in the pupil stage not 
to light upon tracesof Nell Gwynne. No Stuart had 
left any mark in Kensington Palace which could 
not be reconciled with the strictest propriety. 
There was poor dear Anne, with her red face, her 
absurd husband, her multitude of children who 
could not be kept alive, her silly masquerade between 
Mre. Masham and Mrs. Freeman. Not much harm 
could come to any girl who studied the superior 
chambermaid gossip of Kensington Palace in Anne’s 
day. Henry Esmond complained that Beatrix was 
corrupted by the Court. “She listened to much 
free talk’’; but that talk has left no echoes in the 
home of Victoria’s childhood. There was another 
Stuart there—Mary, Dutch William’s Mary, a very 
different Mary from the siren who lost her head at 
Fotheringay. She had no romantic charm to com- 
mend her to a youthful imagination. She was 
wedded to a crabbed incarnation of statecraft. 
She had not even the good fortune of her 
sister Anne, who, without any graces of mind, 





is immortalised by one of the efflorescent ages of 
English literature. Still, Mary has the pathos of 
a daughter who sat on the throne of an exiled 
father, the pathos of a wife whose early death left 
her grim consort a broken man. The room in Ken 
sington Palace where William the Third ended his 
life has no memorials in poetry and romance. Save 
Macaulay, our imaginative writers have tacitly 
agreed that whilst William was a necessary figure 
to our inevitable Revolution, he is no subject for 
minstrelsy or rhetoric. He was a little, asthmatic 
Datch Prince, who came auspiciously into our history 
at a critical moment; but he was left to die unsung, 
and all our ballad-mongery has gone gadding after 
the useless family that he happily dispossessed. 

Was the Princess Victoria allowed to meditate 
on these things? It is a daring speculation; but 
perhaps one may hazard the surmise that the 
Duchess of Kent—a German Princess with no 
inherited taste for our history—did not add to 
her maternal anxieties by wondering how much 
of Mrs. Masham and Mrs. Freeman it was de- 
sirable for her daughter to know. Perhaps she 
thought that the heiress of Alfred the Great would 
be more profitably employed in studying his 
character than in reading of monarchs so danger- 
ously recent as William and Mary. Does the 
celebration of Alfred’s millenary revive in the 
Queen’s mind any memories of childish lessons? Or 
is it more probable that the German mother, in 
removing her daughter from the undesirable society 
of some of the daughter’s uncles, had only the fixed 
idea of the simplest training for a girl who was to 
be Queen of England? Did the Queen learn little 
more in Kensington Palace than the harpsichord 
and the severities of early Victorian deportment ? 
Was even conversation on general topics a for- 
bidden delight? We know from Greville that 
when the Queen came out of this cloistral seclu- 
sion she did not encourage small talk. There is 
a quaint sketch in the Greville Memoirs of a card 
party, the young Sovereign gravely playing with 
Lord Melbourne, who did not venture to break the 
silence with an anecdote. The days were gone when 
a Minister like Walpole used to tickle the Royal ear 
with wicked gossip. The statesmen who had the 
young Queen’s confidence were deeply impressed by 
her youth, her innocence, and her native dignity. 
Whatever she had neglected to learn in Kensington 
Palace, her mind had preserved the highest sense of 
her splendid heritage, and her Ministers saw in this 
girl of eighteen the spirit of a thousand years of 
sovereignty. 

It is most fitting, then, that the Queen should 
commemorate her eightieth birthday by giving to 
the nation this sequestered old pile of red brick from 
which she stepped to the Throne. She has eclipsed 
its earlier history, and the many pilgrims who will 
reverently cross its threshold will think much of 
her and little of William and Mary. They will not 
linger inany room where Anne did sometimes counsel 
take and sometimes tea (it was pronounced “ tay” 
in Pope's time), or wonder whether the ghost of the 
great Stadtholder who saved our liberties still 
mutters Dutch in the corridors. They will gather 
round the spot where the Princess Victoria, roused 
from sleep, received the messengers who announced 
to her that her uncle William was dead, and that 
she was Queen of England. She did not know much 
of her uncle William, but may have thought him an 
improvement on her uncle George, the first gentle- 
man in Europe, and on her uncle York, whose 
comical sooty image surmounts a superfluous pillar 
to this day. At that moment, however, it is unlikely 
that she was thinking of any of them. A little 
trembling and an immense sense of duty possessed 
her. The pilgrim will see her girlish figure standing 
there, and he will think of the venerable woman 
who now commands the homage of the world, and 
he will say to himself, “But for Victoria, by the 
grace of God, these Guelphs might have made us all 
Ghibellines!” 
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OXFORD MEMORIES, 





VIIL.—CALLIOPE IN THE 'THIRTIES, 


\ JHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young in the 
' present century, she had few votaries in 
academic Oxford. The traditions of the place were 
against her; to be musical was bad form. There 
Was once, to be sure, a Dean of Christchurch who 
wrote charming glees and catches, and respectable 
church music; but the solecisms of Dean Aldrich 
were expiated by his successor, Cyril Jackson, who 
pronounced that a boy “with no more ear nor a 
stone nor no more voice nor an ass” would make 
an excellent chorister; and by Gaisford, who ap- 
pointed as singing men worn out scouts and bed- 
makers. In the ‘twenties and ‘thirties there were 
probably not half a dozen amateurs in Oxford. 
Blanco White was a violinist, so was Newman; and 
his noble passage on the Inspiration of Music, with 
its curious slip as to fourteen notes in the scale, has 
become a locus classicus ; but he records the be- 
wilderment of the Provost's butler, when, sent to 
announce his election at Oriel, he found the new 
Fellow playing on the fiddle, and inquired anxiously 
if he had not mistaken the rooms or come to the 
Wrong person. Donkin played both the violin 
and the piano; George Rowden of New College was 
one of the best double-bass performers in England ; 
now and then at the evening parties of the Heads a 
gifted lady would, with Handel, Haydn, or Mozart, 
compel, like Milton’s nightingale, pleased silence; 
but from these gatherings music, as encroaching 
upon cards, was for the most part ostracised. Even 
so late as 1846 Max Miiller, fresh from musical 
Leipzig, found that no young man, even if qualified, 
would stoop to the music-stool in public, while to 
ask a don to play “would have been considered 
almost an insult.” For by hereditary prejudice the 
professional musician was looked upon as an inferior, 
to be paid for his services, to be kept socially at a 
distance. Prince Hal bore much from Falstaff, broke 
his head for likening his father to a singing man at 
Windsor; stately Dr. Williams, when headmaster 
of Winchester, took to hair-powder because a lady 
mistook him for a bass singer in the cathedral; I 
recall the consternation felt among the older men of 
Oxford, when Ouseley, baronet, gentleman com- 
moner, Master of Arts, condescended to become 
Doctor of Music; and we all remember Mr. Osborne's 
contempt for the “ Honourables” to whom his 
daughter introduced him—“ Lords, indeed? Why, 
at one of her swarreys I saw one of ‘em speak to a 
dam fiddler, a fellar I despise.” So music was rele- 
gated contemptuously to a quasi-professional set, 
the chaplains, singing men, Bible clerks of the three 
choral colleges; its Doctorate was a sham, the gradu- 
ates not admitted to the sacred scarlet semicircle in 
the theatre; its Professor, with asalary of £12 a year, 
appearing only at Commemoration to play the 
ramshackle old organ in the theatre. The professor 
at that time was Sir Henry Bishop, composer of 
deservedly popular part-songs, but inferior as a 
musician to his very eminent predecessor, Dr. 
Crotch. Of the three organists only one was 
notable, Dr. Stephen Elvey of New College, a good 
harmonist, an enthusiastic Handelian, though the 
loss of a leg prevented him from playing pedal 
fugues, but of rough manner and suspicious temper. 
On the death of his first wife he had married, with 
rather unusual promptitude, a pretty girl known 
as Perdita amongst the New College undergraduates, 
who used to crowd the “Slipe” gate on Sundays 
after service in order to see her pass from Holywell 
Church. He presided shortly afterwards at a 
concert, and the wag who arranged its programme 
had inserted a glee by his brother George, which 
appeared in the bills as “Ah! Why so scon?— 
Elvey.” I remember the performance of Sir George 
Elvey’s doctors’ exercise in the Music room, I think 
in 1838, when Stephen Elvey conducted in the 





splendid robes which I then for the first time saw, 
the new doctor sitting at the piano. The choral 
services in the chapels were not of a high order, 
though individual voices of special sweetness kept 
up their popularity. The finest adult singer of that 
time was Jonathan Sawell, chaplain of New College 
and Magdalen, who possessed the rare pure Mario- 
like tenor, almost touching alto in the higher range. 
He long survived his voice, singing with husky wooden 
notes into the ‘fifties ; a cheery, popular fellow, and 
an admirable oar ; he and Moon of Magdalen, son to 
Alderman or Lord Mayor Moon, placed on the river 
the first outrigger skiffs seen at Oxford. His win- 
dow in Magdalen, opposite to the Physic Garden, 
was always beautifully floral; an adornment long 
since universal, peculiar then to him and to Dr. 
Peter Maurice of New College. As for the chorister 
boys, they ran wild. Their nominal master at Mag- 
dalen wae an elderly Fellow, George Grantham, who 
came to a tragic end, falling out of his window at 
bedtime into the deer park, and found there next 
morning by his scout, dead with a broken neck, the 
deer crowding round him in an alarmed circle. 
There was a fire in the antechapel at that time, and 
the surpliced boys used as they passed it to deposit 
chestnuts and potatoes, which they recovered, matura 
et cocta, when they came out. The New College 
brats were not under better discipline. Many years 
ago, while lionising some strangers in the Chapel, I 
observed that the plaster wing of a sham oak angeb 
had been broken off, and from the crevice behind 
protruded a piece of paper. I drew it out, yellow, 
stained,and creased. I suppose that interest accrues 
even to trivial personal records when ripened by the 
lapse of years. We take no note to-day of a child’s 
naked footprint on the sand, but the impress of the 
baby foot on the Roman villa floor at Brading is a 
poem fertile in suggestion. So I copy the crumpled 
fragment as it lies before me: “ When this you find, 
recall me to your mind. James Philip Hewlett, 
Subwarden’s chorister, April 26, 1796.” There follows 
the roll of boys; then this edifying legend: ‘‘ Yeates 
just gone out of chapel, making as if he was ill, to 
go to Botleigh with Miss Watson. Mr. Prickett 
reads prayers. Mr. Lardner is now reading the 
second lesson. Mr. Jenks read the first. Slatter 
shams a bad Eye because he did not know the 
English of the theme and could not doit. A whole 
holiday yesterday being St. Mark. Only the Sub- 
warden of the Seniors at Prayers.” This last is 
significant. So we take our leave of naughty Master 
James Philip Hewlett—“ J, curre, little gown boy,” 
as dear Thackeray says. 

The first pioneer of musical feeling in Oxford was 
Jullien, an affected, grimacing, overdressed French- 
man, but a clever maestro, whose brilliant band 
played the dance and march music which set 
elderly heads and bonnets wagging in imperfect 
time, and who brought out excellent soloists. He 
often came amongst us, and the men who heard 
Koenig and Richardson at his concerts themselves 
took up the cornet and the flute. Oppressive prac- 
tising @ la Dick Swiveller prevailed ; but the taste 
for music spread. An amateur society was formed, 
with a Christchurch “Tuft” for secretary, a com- 
mittee highly selected and unprofessional ; and, with 
the help of Grimmet’s band, concerts were given 
twice a term, at which men since famous made their 
début. Murray, of Queen's, was there, who sang 
afterwards with Louisa Pyne at the English Opera; 
Thompson, the late Archbishop of York, sounded his 
magnificent baritone, publicly heard before only in 
the Boar’s Head anthem upon Christmas Day; 
young Frederick Ouseley sate at the piano, his 
large prominent eyes rolling over the audience, his 
thin legs and body swaying on his music-stool in the 
frensy of his marvellous improvisations; later on 
came the present Sir Herbert Oakeley, a slim boyish 
figure, with a passion for Handel. Musical talent 
was everywhere lying loose; it needed someone 
to combine it, and the someone was Dr. Corfe, who 
succeeded Marshall at the Christchurch organ. He 
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formed classes of amateurs for practice of classical 
music, training them laboriously in his picturesque 
old house Beam Hall], in Merton Lane, until in 1847 
they gave a public performance of Acis and Galatea, 
Corfe rolling his 72, Staudigl-wise, in “O ruddier than 
the cherry,” Mrs. Corfe singing the exquisite Galatea 
solos. This was followed by The Antigone, by 
Alexander's Feast, and, more daring still, by Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in C. At the opening of the new 
Magdalen School in 1850 an amateur choir, con- 
ducted by Blyth, who had followed old Vickery 
at Magdalen, performed, without instruments, a 
series of pieces which would have done credit to 
the Berlin Choir. Oxford had become musical. 
Healthy development is apt to “throw down” 
morbid outgrowths, manifested here in a spurious 
but short-lived influx of the so-called “Gregorian” 
music, a reversion to the modes prevalent in 
Christian worship before the discovery of counter- 
point. The freak was ecclesiological, not musical ; 
part of the general putting back of clock hands 
which characterised the Church movement of the 
time. It was adopted by some amongst the clergy 
as a royal road to music, traversable without know- 
ledge and without training, was rejected as an in- 
defensible anachronism by musicians, who noted the 
unsuitableness of the “tones” to English words, 
their inexpressive baldness unless sung in unison 
by eighty or a hundred voices, the intolerable im- 
propriety of appending to them harmonies for 
English Church performance ; while Ouseley brought 
his vast learning to pulverise the theory of their 
derivation from the Jewish Temple service, pointing 
out that the melodic intervals of Oriental music 
could have borne no resemblance to the Greek 
system of tones and semitones on which were 
founded the chants of the ancient Western Church. 
Whether, without its incipient musical awaken- 
ing, Oxford would have gone crazy over Jenny Lind 
in December, 1848, I cannot say. She sang in the 
theatre, which was crowded from area to roof ; here, 
as elsewhere, winning every heart. That the sight 
of the interior with its thousand black gowns should 
have impressed her to tears is perhaps a tradition 
difficult of acceptance; there were tears in the 
hearts if not in the eyes of many amongst her 
hearers. On the following day she came, veiled 
and incognita, to New College Chapel; but the 
sub-warden, Stacpoole, near whose stall she sate, 
detected her. It happened that the hall was lighted 
and its piano open for the Thursday glee club 
practice ; Stacpoole, after showing her the chapel, 
cunningly brought her on to see the hall, by this 
time filled with men, and unceremoniously asked if 
she would sing. She looked surprised, but good- 
naturedly consented ; bade the lady with her accom- 
pany, and sang to us a cavatina from Der Freyschiitz. 
Many years afterwards I heard her again in Max 
Miiller's drawing-room ; the old execution was there ; 
the nightingale warble, the timbre-argentin, was gone. 
Not till 1855 was music formally recognised by 
the University; that achievement was reserved for 
Sir Frederick Ouseley. Sir Henry Bishop died; the 
appointment rested with the Proctors, and through 
one of them, Holland, of New College, a good 
musician, it was conferred on Ouseley. The neces- 
sary reforms were two: that the degree should 
become a reality, and that the Professor should not 
only profess, but teach. Hitherto anyone seeking 
the Musv. Doc. had only to inscribe his name as a 
nominal member of some college, send in an orches- 
tral thesis, which was invariably accepted, pay a 
band for its performance, and take rank as an 
Oxford Doctor. Ouseley instituted a public examina- 
tion by three competent examiners in historical and 
critical knowledge of music, and in elementary 
classics and mathematics, demanding also from each 
candidate a lengthy written composition to be sub- 
mitted to himself. The stringency of the test was 
shown by the fact that in its early application fifty 
per cent. of the candidates failed, not a few of the 
“ plaueks" being a jadgment on “cribbed exercises,” 











which his immense knowledge enabled him to expose. 
I remember how the Professor, kindest-hearted of 
men, suffered in inflicting rejections. He was beset 
by piteous, even tearful, appeals, or by fierce ex- 
postulations ; had sometimes to escape into a friend’s 
house from imploring remonstrants who chivied him 
in the streets; but he kept conscientiously to the 
line he had drawn, with the result that in a few 
years’ time the Oxford doctorate came to be estim- 
ated as it had never been before. His lectures, 
somewhat obscure and cramped in style, owed 
popularity to the practical illustration of them on 
the organ or piano by his friend Mr. Parratt, and 
to the volunteer assistance of a well-coached vocal 
and instrumental band. So at last Queen Calliope 
came down from heaven and made a home in 
Oxford. I am told she abides there still; that 
Ouseley’s gorgeous white and crimson mantle fell 
upon a worthy Elisha, whom I recall as a small 
promising chorister, and who, undisturbed by an 
ancient sneer at his vatic father, continues to give 
“nice concerts, illustrated by a few remarks from 
the Professor”; that if Sir Frederick Ouseley made 
music respectable in the University, Sir John Stainer 
has made it beloved. But this is recent history; 
and the Neleian sovereign old, though his confidences 
to Patroclus were sometimes garrulous in their old- 
world reminiscence, never bored that Homeric Man 
Friday by recapitulation of contemporary events. 
Plague on’t, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget, you learn, 
NESTOR, 








DOMINANT WORDS. 





OT long ago The Spectator published an essay 

on the Dominance of Ideas. The writer 
pointed out that there arise from time to time 
subjects of public interest which influence the minds 
of the masses in an extraordinary manner. He was 
thinking mainly of what is called the Druce Case. 
There is a lady, Mrs. Druce, who thinks that her 
son is rightfully the Dake of Portland. There is 
no proof to justify the lady’s notion; yet the notion 
has attracted the public mind so much that there is 
a real Druce Party in England. That struck The 
Spectator as a wonderful fact; and, ruminating, 
our contemporary found it to be not isolated. 
The people of England like to be tyrannised by 
superstition. There was, for example, The Claim- 
ant. Not a single human being positively knew 
that The Claimant was Sir Roger Tichborne; yet 
half the people of England went frantic over the 
thought that the other half believed him to be 
Arthur Orton. These things caused The Spectator 
to view the intellect of the masses with disparage- 
ment. They caused him to feel that Eogland 


had a wantoning desire for the tyranny of ideas, . 


and therefore that the intellectual character of 
England was somewbat frail. We agree; but we 
will not point the moral too severely. There 
shall here be no attempt to estimate the in- 
fluence which a single phrase, “the predomin- 
ant partner,” has had upon politics in recent 
times. If we did not refrain, we should be 
not quite fair to The Spectator. “ Predominant 
partner” is a fine phrase. It caught the masses; 
and if we attributed to it any influence on the state- 
craft of our contemporary we should be hoisting him 
with his own petard. Wewon't. What troubles us 
at this moment is a matter of more immediate and 
equally curious concern. The present writer and a 
friend wanted to arrange for a week's fishing at 
Whitsuntide, and sent a message to a hotel at 
Lochleven asking whether rooms and a boat were 
free. The message went off before we realised that 
we did not know whether we had paid for the 
answer. We sent another messenger from the Clab 
to bring it back, and, when the first minion arrived, 
asked, “Did we pay for the answer?” “No, sir,” 
said the page: “you did not pay for the reply.” 
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The page put such emphasis on the last word that 
we felt ourselves rebuked. 

The page, in his own way, was quite right. 
“Reply paid” is the usual phrase to put at the end 
of a message by telegraph. The usual correctitude 
is often, however, the common error; and we must 
really defend ourselves against the page. We trust 
that he will give to the words which we are about 
to write his most serious consideration. Nothing 
less is at stake than the well of English undefiled. 
If the page and the masses and society have their 
way, the well will be polluted. When a man says 
something to another man and the other man says 
something else, the something else is an answer. If 
the first man speaks again, what he says is a reply. 
If the second man tries his hand once more, he 
makes a rejoinder. We cannot find words for 
the subsequent proceedings; but surely we have 
said enough to convince the page that he was 
both unkind and unskilled in suggesting that we 
should have asked for a reply, instead of asking 
for an answer, to our message. As it is cruel to 
crush a butterfly upon the wheel, we acknowledge 
that in matters of ordinary speech the page differs 
but little from the average peer. The average peer 
would write “wire reply” without a blush. He 
would go one better in ignorance than the page. 
Why does any man say “wire”? We can argue, 
and have argued, with the page; but really we 
cannot argue with the peer. “Send answer,” or even 
“ telegraph answer,’’ would do; but when one gets to 
wiring replies one is in a fog so dense that reason 
cannot penetrate. The vulgarity of the thing to be 
considered is too gross for argument. Whoso 
cannot perceive the outrageousness of saying “ wire 
reply” is invited to go no farther into these 
remarks. He may not understand them. On 
the other hand, he may; and, on the chance 
that he may, he has our leave to goon. Were we to 
ask him to come to dinner, he would tell us that he 
should be very pleased to do so. (We mentioned 
this in these pages once before; but, as Mr. Bright 
said, it is only by repeating a thought that you can 
make it convincing.) Not only do people who say 
“ Very pleased” affront good taste, but also they 
cast discredit upon Free Education, and so put Lord 
Salisbury and the Primrose League to shame. At 
least, we trust so. We never sawa blush on the 
face of a Primrose dame or knight; but we are 
generous enough to believe that Lord Salisbury, 
who was a Saturday Reviewer in the days of Style, 
could blush on good occasion. He must have had 
the occasion duplicated many times during the last 
fortnight over the ensuing garden party at Hatfield. 
Most of his prospective guests, no doubt, have said 
that they will be very pleased to go to it. What 
would the hundreds of persons who have written 
these words to Lady Salisbury think of us if we 
declared that our own answer was that we should 
be much happy to go to Hatfield ? 

They would say that we had not deserved to 
be invited. Persons of such inelegance in diction, 
they would feel, would be out of place at a 
garden party. Our critics would not be far wrong; 
but we should be no worse than they. Their 
phrase we did not use. Our own is merely hypothe- 
tical. The difference between the two is that, whilst 
theirs attracts the ignorant ear, ours offends it. 
Both are ungrammatical; but, whilst our own is 
that, it is no more, and theirs is vulgar as well. We 
trust that we shall be clearly understood. We are 
not quarrelling with Lady Salisbury’s guests. We 
are merely quarrelling with the page and the peerage 
andthe people at large. It is unfortunate thatthey are 
so much dominated by the sound of things and so 
little by the sense. Of this dominance there can be 
no doubt whatever. Who has not noted the curious 
way in which certain phrases, of which scholars only 
know the exact meaning, capture the imagination of 
the masses? We have not a list of them beside us 
at this moment; but we can recall a few. There is, 
for example, “ paucity.” Only the other day we 





read in a first-class journal that France was likely 
to decline and fall because of “the paucity of 
authority in its Governments.” People in all ranks 
of life habitually say that there is a paucity of 
something or another when they mean that there is 
not much of it. Why the word should attract them 
it is difficult to tell. It is not pretty either to speak 
or to see, and it is almost invariably wrong. Other 
words of the same kind are “psychical” and “the 
psychological moment.” If you tell a story of the 
supernatural to your neighbour at dinner, she is 
certain to say that it “should be sent to the Psychical 
Society.” She has no clear understanding of what 
“psychical” means; but “psychical’’ is a word 
in the air, and ready on the tip of every tongue. 
It is the same with “the psychological moment.” 
When we finish this writing and look through the 
journals of the day we shall no doubt find more 
than one of them declaring that the persons who 
have been arrested at Johannesburg had not 
chosen the psychological moment for their revolt. 
We have said that it is not easy to explain the 
dominance of such words; but it is not impossible. 
It will be observed that all of them have a sound 
of learning. Their dominance is explained by the 
attractiveness which knowledge has for the general 
mind. Thus, although suffering from them every 
hour of the day, we are able, with The Spectator, to 
dissolve our apprehensions in a not uncomfortable 
philosophy. Even as the dominance of ideas such as 
those with which our contemporary dealt indicates 
that the people of England have sympathy with 
those who seem to be suffering unjustly, the domin- 
ance of such words as we have mentioned shows that 
they have an untiring admiration for the wise. 








THE DRAMA, 





FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


ARCEY’S death means an irreparable loss. He 
stood for the average man, the commonsense 
party, in criticism ; and in criticism there is nothing 
so exceptional as the average, nothing so uncommon 
as commonsense. I say (lest anyone should accuse 
me of cheap paradox), in criticism. Critics who see 
eye to eye with Pecus have always been rare. There 
is only one Aristotle, one Johnson, one Voltaire. No 
mere criticaster (alas!) dare venture upon a con- 
tinuous policy of commonsense; that (alack-a-day !) 
demands brain and character. Sarcey had both— 
but especially he had character. For his brain, 
though good and serviceable, “dated.” It was a 
Second Empire brain; big enough for Scribe and 
the material, mechanical aspect of things; a logical 
brain, triumphantly aware that two and two make 
four, and complacently unaware that man cannot live 
by bread alone. It was a brain without a ha’porth of 
imagination. Transcendentalism, mysticism, fantasy, 
the subconscious, the suprasensuous, were to Sarcey 
“ what old Dennis called a heap of clotted nonsense.” 
He never explored the kingdom of Kennaquhair 
or set out for the Back of Beyond; No. 59, Rue de 
Douai, 9th Arrondissement, Paris, was good enough 
for him any day and every day. It followed that 
in the presence of Ibsen, or Bjérnson, or Maeterlinck, 
or D'Annunzio, he “ gave it up.” If people said they 
liked these incomprehensible authors, why (for he was 
Johnsonianissimus) they lied. Anyhow, “¢a n'est 
pas du théAtre, mes amis.” The things of the 
theatre are conventions (why did he never write 
that long meditated “ History of Theatrical Conven- 
tions ” ?) “ preparations,” the “ well-made piece,” the 
“ seéne-a-faire.” Let the plain man make the best 
of these, and leave the infinite complexities of life, 
the inward and spiritual! truths, to the idiots (in 
more polite mood, called “les snobs’) who think to 
get a quart into a pint pot. Nothing moved him 
from this position. In the last resort he would cry 
“Ob, ma téte!” and there was no more to be said. 
Yes, it was a brain that “ dated.” 
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He knew it well enough. (‘Oh, matéte!”) He 
knew that his strong point was his character. Dogged 
patience, sturdy conscientiousness, uncompromising 
sincerity, and imperturbable good-humour — these 
were the qualities that made him for a quarter of 
a century the most popular dramatic critic in the 
world. There is a passage in his “ Recollections of 
Middle Life” in which he paints himself far better 
than anyone else can do it for him :— 


When I entered the ranks as theatrical critic, there shone 
some names which were of the highest order: Jules Janin, 
Théophile Gautier, Paul de Saint-Victor, and Fiorentino, who 
was, whatever may have been said, one of the masters of the 
dramatic feuilleton. Others still of less degree were Jules de 
Prémaray, Paul Foucher, ete. I did not conceive the imperti- 
nent idea of ever equalling these illustrious writers; I simply 
made this reflection, which events have proved just: without 
doubt some wit and talent are necessary in France to win an 
audience; nothing told me that I had more than others, and, if 
I had very little, I could not give myself any more by either 
toil or artifice. But there are other ways of grappling the 
crowd and gaining authority over it, which are, it is true, slower, 
but also surer, and which are suited to me, as they exact only a 
firm, persevering will, an assiduity that nothing checks, and 
literary probity that nothing can encroach upon. 

I will go every evening that heaven wills to the theatre; 
I will never speak of a work until I have seen and re-seen it; I 
will -! of it only what I truly think, and if I think nothing of 
it I will frankly assert that I think nothing of it. 

That I can do; for the will is all that is necessary. It will 
take me five years, ten years, fifteen years to persuade the public 
that I speak only of what I know, and that I say only what 
I think. But I shall sueceed; for I know beforehand that in 
this path I shall have no competitor. Wit, with us, runs the 
streets; there is a little talent everywhere; genius, even, is 
not absolutely rare. What is really rare is energetic, patient 
obstinacy in one single idea. 


It reads like an extract from Smiles on Self-Help. 
How to become a critic by force of will! And you 
see that Sarcey’s idea of criticism was as of some- 
thing eminently sociable and public. He had an 
imperious need of feeling himself in communication 
with the majority. 


“Constant dropping weareth away a stone,” says a proverb. 
I will wear away slowly, week by week, drop by drop, a deeper 
entrance into the confidence of the public. I will never beafraid of 
fatiguing or boring them ; when I have to give them an account of 
a miserable, rough sketch I will not treat it lightly, taking on airs 
of raillery ; I will bring to it the same care, the same compet- 
ence that I bring to more important works. Everything is 
interesting to him who interests himself in it, and I wish to 
implant deeply in the brain of the reader this idea, the mother 
of confidence, that I am interested in what I speak of, and that 
I only speak of it because it interests me, and that I expect to 
interest him by speaking the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 


“ Tout est intéressant a qui s’y intéresse "—a copy- 
book maxim, if you like, but Sarcey’s great secret. 
He was enormously interested in the theatre. 
“ Heaven willed” that he should go to the play every 
evening, and write about it with his whole heart. 
Hence his wonderful power of bringing the scene 
before the mind of the reader. With what gusto he 
narrated every twist and turn in the intrigue of the 
most paltry farce! Between the lines you could 
hear his hearty laugh and see his round Rabelaisian 
countenance. His fewilleton was, very literally, “as 
good as a play.” Reading it for Monday after 
Monday in the Temps we have followed the French 
drama at a distance as though we had been on 
the spot. 

Nor was his influence with the public alone. He 
swayed the destinies of the players. He never over- 
looked them in their modest Conservatoire days and 
never truckled to them in the heyday of their 
success. They were perpetually entering into con- 
troversy with him, and always came off second-best. 
But whether he praised or blamed them, he did them 
a good turn, for he always treated them as people of 
importance. They lose the best friend they ever had 
in “Uncle Sarcey.” And the rest of us lose a 
constant source of delight. Monday will hardly 
seem Monday to me without its ‘cs n’est pas du 
théAtre ” and its “ Vous étes des idiots, mes amis.” 
He always refused to republish his fewilletons, saying 





they were only journalism. But now that he is dead 
the thing ought to be done. A.B.W. 








MUSIC, 





HE musical orgie at Queen's Hall took unex- 
pected forms towards its close; and, as we 
write, it is still going on. After the Lamoureux 
orchestra and the Queen’s Hall orchestra, directed 
by Mr. Wood, had played separately for five days 
and nights, they were at last, on the sixth day, heard 
in combination. Then, on the evening of the sixth 
day, that M. Lamoureux might be able to form some 
idea of our military music at its best, he was invited 
to hear, at Queen’s Hall, a performance by the band 
of the Coldstream Guards, which, since the addition 
of a third battalion to the regiment, has been in 
creased in numbers from forty-four to sixty-six, 
The reputation of this band with the musical 
public, which has seldom an opportunity of hear- 
ing it in its completeness, rests on the merit 
of its soloists, such as Lazarus the clarinettist, 
Howard Reynolds the cornet-player, and others, 
who have played with distinction at the Opera and at 
our principal concerts. Thus the stan lard of excel- 
lence among the players has become a high one, and its 
traditions are well maintained. The conductor, Mr. 
Rogan, has to be thanked for having introduced 
better music into the repertory of the band than— 
before his time—it was accustomed to; and M. 
Lamoureux expressed the satisfaction he felt at 
listening to performances, by the military musicians, 
of such works as the overture and Venusberg 
music from Tannhiiuser and Tschaikowsky's Casse 
noisetle suite. On Monday the Festival began again 
for an extra three days with combined performances 
by the French and English orchestras; and it was 
announced, moreover, that one of the chief features 
of the Festival, Perosi’s oratorios, would be re- 
peated next month under the direction of the 
reverend composer. 

Representations, meanwhile, of favourite operas 
have been going on every evening at Covent Garden; 
where a sort of imperium in imperio has been formed 
for the better production of works by Wagner—who 
is always being made a pretext for novelties and 
eccentricities of some kind. One excellent way of 
improving the character of the Wagnerian perform- 
ances at Covent Garden would be to have them 
properly rehearsed; a precaution which certainly 
had not been taken in view of the opening night, 
or the chorus would not have been so frequently out 
of tune. But this would be too simple; and the 
elaborate plan adopted has been to make an arrange- 
ment with M. Schulz-Curtius by which that able 
and enterprising musical agent, after engaging a 
number of first-rate Wagnerian singers and one or 
two first-rate Wagnerian conductors, is, on certain 
conditions, empowered by the opera-management to 
charge special terms for the twelve representations 
in which the Schulz-Curtius singers and conductors 
take part. Some years ago a stall for the per- 
formance of an opera by Wagner or any other 
composer cost one guinea. Then the price was raised 
to twenty-five shillings if Jean de Reszke was in 
the cast. Now, for hearing a Wagner opera with a 
complete cast of leading singers, as supplied by Mr. 
Schulz Cartius, the charge is thirty shillings to the 
stalls, the dearest part of the theatre, and five 
shillings to the gallery, the cheapest—the ordinary 
price to the gallery being half-a-crown. These 
exorbitant charges are interesting as an indication of 
Wagner's immense popularity ; and they will proba- 
bly go on increasing until some opposition opera- 
house is started, at which it will be quite possible to 
give Wagner performances of the highest excellence 
at half the present prices. It must be freely ad- 
mitted, however, that the three representations, of 
the Schulz-Curtius serier, that have been already 
given left nothing to be desired, except the first, 
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that of Lohengrin, in which the chorus was 
weak and uncertain. Tristan and Tannhiiuser 
were performed with wonderful completeness. But 
while all the minor parts—even the insignificant 
ones—in Tristan and Isolde were filled by artists of 
the first merit, Isolde herself found a by no means 
incomparable representative in Mdlle. Litvinne. 
If an ideal Isolde could have been secured—an Isolde 
equal in all respects to the perfect Tristan of Jean 
de Reszke—it would have been a matter of com- 
parative indifference how the part of Isolde’s 
waiting maid were acted and sung. Madlle. Litvinne 
showed herself a genuine artist. But she does not 
possess such qualifications for the part of Isolde as 
belong to Frau Mottl for that of Elsa. In the 
character of Tannhiiuser the highly dramatic Belgian 
tenor, Van Dyck, was heard. But the great success 
of the evening was made by another Fleming, 
Van Rooy, of the manly style, the full sonorous 
voice, in the character of Wolfram. Frau Gadski 
gained the sympathies of the audience as Elizabeth 
and (another example of the completeness of Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius’s casts) that admirable vocalist, 
Mdme,. Schumann-Heink, delighted everyone by her 
impersonation of the little shepherd boy—-who has 
only a few bars to sing. 

To please the lovers of Italian Opera a repre- 
sentation of Verdi's Aida has been given; though 
there was but little in the performance to gratify 
the lovers of Italian singing. There was but one 
Italian—Signor Ancona—in the cast; the remaining 
members of it being Herr Dippl—a German with an 
Italian style; the before-mentioned, Mdlle. Litvinne, 
whose native land is, probably, Lithuania; the 
excellent M. Plancon, from the Paris Opera-House, 
and Miss Homer, from the United States, who was 
more interesting than powerful in the character of 
Amneris. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





UITLANDER GRIEVANCES. 


Srr,—Allow me to assure you that we Dutch-speaking 
Africanders are heartily sick and tired of all this parading of 
sham Uitlander grievances in the English Press, which every 
honest man must confess is, on the whole, simply part and 
_ of a skilfully engineered movement for depriving the 

ransvaal of its independence. These gribvances, according to 
— view, seem to be the fact that the railways from Delagoa 

ay and Natal to Pretoria and Johannesburg are in the hands 
of a private company which unfortunately happens to be Dutch 
(the “railway monopoly,” you call it), the dynamite concession, 
and the franchise. As regards the first of these matters as to 
which you consider that “ reform” (?) is required, it is difficult 
for us in South Africa to understand what really the grievance 
is supposed to be. In England railways are exclusively in the 
hands of private companies, in South Africa, as a rule, they are 
not; but if the Transvaal prefera the English system in regard 
to the Netherlands line (probably the best-served line in South 
Africa), what business, pray, is it of outsiders? This much 
may be said for the Netherlands Company—that they commenced 
the railway at a time when the goldfields had not yet been 
discovered, and when no others able to command the necessary 
capital would touch the proposed line; now, for their pluck and 
ere ne their chief reward at the hands of the Dutch- 

ting Englishmen is abuse and misrepresentation. As regards 
the second point, the Transvaal is highly to be commended for 
its sturdy refusal to be guilty of a breach of contract at the 
bidding of any group of capitalists. Notoriously, there is no 
country in the world where gold-mining is carried on under 
such extremely advantageous conditions as in the Transvaal; 
witness of this fact is the enormous dividends (200 and 300 per 
cent. in some cases) declared by the gold companies. If one wishes 
to find a down.trodden gold-mining industry one has to go to 
India, where the industry is ren J crushed under the many 
burdens imposed upon it ; to Klondyke, and other places under 
British rule, not to the Transvaal, where there are hardly any 
appreciable burdens imposed upon the industry, As to the 
franchise, what the people whose cause you advocate want is 
that they shall enjoy all the political rights of citizenship with- 
out renouncing their former allegiance. You can hardly 
seriously think that the Transvaal would ever agree to so 
monstrous and impudent a demand. One and all the British 
Uitlander, according to his organs in the Transvaal, scorns the 
idea of surrendering his British citizenship. No man can be a 





subject or citizen of two countries; and it is as well that it be 
meer ae that such athing is not going to be in the Transvaal. 
On this point the whole of this country is with the Republic. 
The English Press, instead of encouraging British subjects, 
instigated by the capitalist organs in South Africa, to keep up 
an agitation which would not be allowed in any other country 
than the long-suffering Transvaal, should try to view this matter 
with some slight degree of fairness and justice. If there is any 
cause of offence given, it is not given by the Transvaal, but by 
Mr. Chamberlain. Witness his infamous “suzerainty ” claims. 


—Your obedient servant, Dyrou-SpeakING AFRICANDER. 
April 22nd. 








TO THE CZAR. 





On tHE RecENT IMPERIAL EDICT DESTROYING THE 
CONSTITUTION OF FINLAND. 


E heard thy plea for Peace, and thy praise 
rang round the world; 
We dreamed of a Truce of God, and war-stained 
banners furled ; 
And the nations paused like men who stare at a 
meteor’s flight, 
Beautiful, sudden, rare, across their sullen night. 


Many there were that joyed the gracious sign to 
see ; 

Many there were that smiled to think such truce 
could be; 

But the voice of the doubters died in the pwan of 
praise that swelled : 

From the lips of a world that yearned for the 
respite long withheld. 


And now, O ruler of men, while round thy 
council board 

Statesmen of East and West are gathering at thy 
word, 

Rings in our ears a cry from the folk of a northern 
land, 

Stunned by the brutal shock of a pitiless new 
command. 


Breaking the ancient bars of a people's rights it 
came, 

Inexorable as frost and cruel as blasting flame; 

Laying its grip on the best, and calling from farm 
and field 

The hands that garnered, content, the little their 
land might yield; 

Claimed, with a tyrant force that made thy sceptre 
a sword; 

Claimed—in the War-god’s name! the name by 
thee abhorred. 


Czar, was it well, forsooth, for thy glutted army's 
sake, 

That, now in this happy hour, a nation’s heart 
should break ? 

That now, when the vision dawns of men for the 
plough set free, 

For the forge, and the fishing-fleets on the island- 
studded sea, 

Thy fiat should strip the land of the manhood 
that held at bay 

The spectre with hollow cheeks that stalks in the 
Northland grey, 

And the bramble unstayed should trail where the 
furrows waved with corn, 

And the gaunt wolf sniff at the door of the kine- 

’ gheds left forlorn? 


Already thy mandate knocks at homes untenanted. 

’Scaped from the far-flang net, they have baulked 
thy purpose dread ! 

Far o'er the Western seas, from the evil days 
they are flown 

To the wide new western lands where the knout 
is all unknown, 

And the threefold cross that waves over leagues 
of frosted pine 

Shall welcome the sturdy hearts that once, O Czar, 
were thine. 
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Yet would they cling to the old, to the clime that 
gave them birth, 

Though bleak are the barren wolds and niggard 
the hard-tilled earth, 

To the lake-side birchen groves, and the falls where 
the salmon leap, 

To the fruit-tree shaded croft, and the place 
where their fathers sleep ; 

And they look to thee, doubting, dismayed, for 
the justice that yet may be, 

For the hand that is lifted for Peace to cancel the 
black decree. 

Czar, thou wouldst silence the drums—yet a nation 


is slain by thee! Horace G. GROSER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





REVIEWS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


MONG many points confusedly raised by Mr. 
Kernahan last week in his letter of remon- 
strance I select one which seems worth discussing on 
general grounds, and apart from Mr. Kernahan’s 
private quarrel with me. I will give sufficient 
reasons later on why, for the present at any rate, I 
decline to handle some of his dialectic. But one 
particular argument (although Mr. Kernahan puts it 
in the form of a tu quoque) remains interesting— 
nay, possibly gains in interest—after our humble 
selves have been eliminated from the question, which 
can then be discussed in general terms, and I hope 
without passion. 


To my objection that certain testimonials be- 
stowed on his book were reckless in language, 
Mr. Kernahan retorts :— 


I observe that Mr. Couch’s own publishers devote consider- 
able space in some of their publications to tabulating the ex- 
cellent reviews that his books have received from The Pall 
Mall Gazette, The Times, The Daily News, Punch, ete. Per- 
sonally, I agree with every word that these reviewers say about 
Mr. Couch’s work, but did I disagree entirely I should still 
hold them entitled to have and to express an opinion; and 
though I occasionally write causeries myself, I should not for one 
moment dream of penning an article to call the sincerity of 
their motives into question. 


I put aside the imputation in the last few words. 
To complain of a man that he has given a testi- 
monial in reckless terms and without sufficient 
thought is, of course, a totally different thing from 
calling the sincerity of his motives into question ; 
but on the chance that this obvious distinction 
might be missed I actually took the trouble to write 
that “the givers of the testimonials may be moved 
by an impulse in itself honest. They see that a 
book is written in support of Christianity; they 
are earnest Christians; and they rush to commend 
the book.” But I went on to urge that a testi- 
monial given unthinkingly on behalf of a good 
cause may easily do that cause more harm than 
good. And this is calling the sincerity of men’s 
motives into question! 


I put that aside, however, and come to the 
general question. A has written a book, and his 
publishers for purposes of advertisement “ tabulate ” 
the favourable reviews it has received. Has B a 
right to pen an article calling those opinions into 
question ? 

My answer is—“ To be sure, he has.” If the 
eulogies seem to him to be reckless, extravagant, of 
a kind which debases the critical currency and 
invites men to be satisfied with false standards of 
literary judgment, then B has the right of a free 
man in a free country to say so. He may or may 
not think it worth his while. That will depend on 
temperament, on circumstances, on the amount of 
provocation given. Why—to quote famous exam- 
ples—did Macaulay assail Montgomery's repute, or 
Hannay speak his mind about Tupper? Not, I 
submit, for any provocation in their poetry, but 








because in both instances the poet’s vogue rested on 
testimonials which by their extravagance were 
debasing the critical currency. 


And if men may reasonably remonstrate on behalf 
of sound criticism—a comparatively trivial matter— 
may they not with far greater excuse remonstrate 
on behalf of sound religion, wherein the duty of 
maintaining an incorrupt currency is of such supreme 
importance? Mr. Kernahan must not flatter me by 
drawing an analogy between his case and mine, for I 
cannot admit them to be similar in importance. 
Few heads are ever likely to be turned by any 
praise heaped on my stories: and even (delectable 
vision!) were hundreds so turned, how very unim- 
portant it would be! But suppose for a moment I 
am right in maintaining the testimonials heaped on 
Mr. Kernahan’s book to be thoughtlessly extrava- 
gant: suppose that the arguments commended by 
Dr. Clifford as “logic aflame, penetrating, conquer- 
ing,” do really prove on examination to be illogical 
and weak. Is it not serious that men in a business 
so vital should accept impotent arguments for 
potent ones on the strength of an eminent man’s 
commendation? Is it not serious that others should 
be driven to ask “ What sort of case can this be in 
which impotent arguments are counted as potent 
by its most able advocates ?” 


Nor can I allow that the opinions of critics upon 
my books, copies of which are sent out in the 
ordinary way for review, stand quite on the same 
footing as these testimonials we are discussing. It 
is not for me to question the publisher’s aim in 
collecting them, or to inquire into the method of 
collection; but I gather, from Dr. Horton’s remarks 
being specified as “a Review,” that the others are 
not reviews or extracts from reviews; and I assume 
therefore that they have been collected by a method 
which differs to some extent from that followed by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. in acquiring opinions on my 
works. Until I know the extent of that difference 
—if difference there be—I am not prepared to 
accept the correctness of Mr. Kernahan’s analogy. 
Also, for Mr. Kernahan to urge that his eulo- 
gists are “just as entitled to have an opinion” 
as I is beside the mark. Of course they are. 
And I will add that were the question to be 
decided by weighing my ipse divit against the ipst 
dixerunt of forty odd leaders of Religious Thought I 
am not foolish enough to doubt which scale would 
kick the beam. But forty thousand Leaders of 
Religious Thought cannot make false logic true or 
weak logic strong by simple assertion. Mr. Kernahan 
in his book starts an argumert: I follow it to its 
premature collapse; and then he complains because 
my quotation is brief. But surely it is not my fault 
that the noise of cannon cut short his dialectic “ As if 
the heavens had thundered ‘Amen’ to the words I 
had spoken.” All I can do is to regret the interrup- 
tion, and state my settled conviction that the heavens 
were not in the least likely to thunder “Amen” to 
an argument so obviously irrelevant and incomplete. 


And now I have three remarks to make. (1) 
Mr. Kernahan patently errs in supposing that I 
“* honoured’ his book by an article all to itself.” If 
he will deign to read my causerie carefully, beginning 
with the title and ending with the last sentence, he 
will find that my criticism is aimed less against his 
book (which, indeed, I allowed to have much merit) 
than against the eminent men who praised it 
riotously for what it did not contain. Had not 
their eulogies seemed to me mischievous, for reasons 
among which Mr. Kernahan scarcely occurred, I 
should have had no concern to point out that Mr. 
Kernahan’s book fails to deserve them. Therefore 
his contention that his book has been out these three 
years lacks whatever cogency it might conceivably 
have had under other circumstances. I understand 
that the appendix of testimonials is quite recent. 
At any rate I made their acquaintance quite recently, 
and waited in fact but a few days before expressing 
my opinion of them. Naturally that opinion could 
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not be given without some reference to the book 
testimonialised. 

(2) One thing only in my causerie I regret—if my 
remark that “ the thing has been done before” should 
seem to cast any slur on the originality with which 
Mr. Kernahan treats his theme. Other authors— 
Richter, for instance, and Lamartine—have drawn 
imaginary pictures of a world which is either god- 
less or enslaved to gods which are malignant. But 
no one, to my knowledge, has specifically drawn 
a picture of a world without Christ ; and although, 
in my opinion, such a picture may be constructed 
from the authentic histories of Greece and Rome, 
and many pagan peoples, ancient and modern, I 
desired to impute no lack of originality to Mr. 
Kernahan’s picture. If such an imputation can be 
read into my words, I am sorry. 


(3) For the rest, I content myself with one suffi- 
ciently serious complaint. I have never shirked 
responsibility for any words of mine during the 
time—now almost ten years—I have been writing 
in THE SPEAKER. But it is quite impossible to deal 
with an opponent who bases misunderstanding on 
rank misquotation. For a taste:—The text of my 
article runs— 

Mr. Kernahan would probably be the first to admit that he 
wrote the story as a story or (let us say) a parable : that while 
he hoped to draw an impressive picture, he did not for a moment 
intend it as a substitute (let us say) for Paley or Butler. 

Unfortunately this is just what the eminent “ Leaders of 
Religious Thought” . . . ignore; using in some instances 
language which appears to convey that they ignore it 
deliberately... . 

These plain sentences are by Mr. Kernahan thus 
distorted (the initials are mine)— 

He tells us that in his opinion it (the book) is a poor affair, 
and therein I have no quarrel with him. .. . 

And having thus charged me with saying what I 
never said, he proceeds— 

But when he goes on to eay that this is just what Dr. 

Clifford and Dr. Horton “ignore, using in some instances 
language which appears to convey that they ignore it deliber- 
ately,” he exceeds his privilege. . . . 
Now for this there is only one word. It is flat 
misquotation, alike of words and sense. And I have 
to say this, that an adversary who so misquotes 
puts himself outside the rules of the game. Such an 
offence cannot (I wish to believe) have been de- 
liberate. I prefer to set it down to carelessness or 
confusion of mind: for my opinion of Mr. Kernahan, 
though apparently it differs from that of many 
Leaders of Religious Thought, has always been a 
high one. But whatever the explanation may be, 
I cannot be drawn into discussing statements im- 
puted to me on the strength of such amazing mis- 
quotations as the above. AT.QC 





REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH INSPIRATION OF ROUSSEAU. 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND THE COSMOPOLITAN SPIRIT 


in Literature. By Joseph Texte. Translated by J. 
W. Matthews. London: Dackworth & Co. 


HE greatest man of letters in the eighteenth 

century was Voltaire; but the mightiest force 
was Rousseau. Hardly any but students now turn 
over the brilliant, shallow, cynical pages of the author 
of “ Candide.” Everyone, sooner or later, falls under 
the doubtful charm of Jean Jacques. As a master 
in Utopia, he is held in reverence by Republicans, 
Socialists, Anarchists ; but his deepest influence is in 
literature. The man who could awaken enthusiasm 
in Madame de Staél after he had put the guillotine 
at the service of Robespierre, who quickened Byron's 
fancy, gave Chateaubriand and George Sand their 
style, touched the youthful heart of Thomas Carlyle 
with ambition, and, in George Eliot's judgment, 
had left behind him the most interesting book ever 





written, his posthumous “ Confessions,” is still alive 
and a power among French candidates for fame. 
It is worth while asking whence he drew his own 
inspiration? M. Joseph Texte, professor at Lyons 
University, and well furnished beyond most pro- 
fessors in European literature, tells us with all 
manner of documents in his hand that Rousseau to 
the eighteenth century signified England. He was 
England in France, the cosmupolitan who had van- 
quished the native, a champion of the Northern 
against the Southern poets, and of the new which 
was putting to flight the antique. 

These are distinctly French questions, On our 
side of the Channel, if we still have a “ Latin tradi- 
tion,” it flourishes in the public schools, like the 
writing of Latin verse, but on the life of the nation 
it exercises no direct influence. Our poets, preachers, 
story-tellers have gone their own way without 
minding Horace or Virgil, Tacitus or Cicero. But 
French literature was nothing if not classic—nay, it 
was Roman rather than Greek; and the last to 
uphold the genuine principles of Louis Quatorze and 
his age was, sivgularly enough, Voltaire. That 
mocking sage had convictions; he stood up for the 
drama of Corneille and Racine. Though among the 
first to borrow from English sources and to popu- 
larise Newton, he would not allow to the bar- 
barian eloquence what he had granted to _ its 
science. He knew Swift, and plagiarised from him 
not alittle. But when Richardson became a passion 
and Rousseau infected others with his own madness, 
Voltaire uttered screams of alarm. Yet he could 
no more hinder the revolution in taste than he could 
foresee the catastrophe of 1789. Except in his war- 
fare against dogma and priesthoods, Voltaire was 
undiluted ancien régime, which is a_ sufficiently 
astonishing thought, as certain as evidence can 
make it. Rousseau, on the other hand, was, in 
politics, Calvin without his divinity; a Swiss by 
birth, a Protestant by temper, the monk speaking 
great things which it echoed while enlarging their 
volume from a whole generation of interpreters and 
go-betweens, busy on translating into French what 
they had learned in England. M. Texte proves all 
this; and, we suppose, it is much less known than 
it ought to be, even among scholars. The fortunes 
of English books and authors on the Continent are 
an unwritten chapter, of which the materials lie 
scattered farand wide. Nevertheless, who can deny 
their significance? When the French Revolution 
broke out, English, it is demonstrable, was the 
ruling power not only in Paris, but at Weimar 
and in the great world of philosophy and romance, 
one pole of which was Kant the other Goethe. 
And modern French, with all its interludes and 
epicycles, has shown itself, on the whole, as a 
reaction against the stereotyped classic formulas, as 
cosmopolitan at odds with the antique, which it 
strives, perhaps in vain, to pull down from its place 
of honour. 

M. Texte, very rightly, as it appears to us, 
travels beyond the romantic school to Rousseau—a 
deduction in which he was anticipated, nine or ten 
years ago, by a criticism in the Quarterly Review, 
where, the connection between all modern varieties 
of the French style being wrought out, their common 
parentage in Jean Jacques became manifest. But 
the present author adds to this consideration one 
still more remarkable. He makes it apparent that 
the true starting-point of the English, or exotic, 
influence must be assigned to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Once again, religious persecution 
prepares for its own defeat by flinging broadcast a 
sowing of dragon’s teeth in the shape of Huguenot 
refugees, driven across the Strait? of Dover, and 
brought into daily contact with a genius the most 
opposite conceivable to that which had driven them 
from home. Men like La Roche, La Chapelle, and 


Maty published reviews, English in substance and 
extensively read, from which all our modern litera- 
ture of magazines may be said to have descended. 
Voltaire himself, who spent three years and a half 
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in England, was a sort of refugee. The Swiss Muralt, 
closely allied with them, published in 1725 his 
“Lettres sur les Anglais,” much observed on their 
appearance, and known to Jean Jacques, who 
borrowed from them in his own attack on the 
stage—that delightful and suggestive epistle to 
d'Alembert than which he never wrote anything 
more true to the spirit of Geneva. The Abbé 
Prevost was simply an Anglomaniac. He studied 
the language, composed in it fluently, translated a 
number of the current authors, including Richard- 
son, and, if we consider the exquisite simplicity of 
“Manon L’Escaut,” may be termed the guide or 
pattern of Goldsmith, perhaps of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre. 

But as Voltaire introduced the Newtonian astro- 
nomy to France, of Rousseau we may affirm that he 
blended in himself all the elements, except the 
Shakespearian, which were to play their part in 
succeeding French schools—the intense melancholy, 
passion for nature, domestic romance, bourgeois 
virtue, and affectation of independence—a mixture, 
in its final stage, of Young, Richardson, Ossian, with 
Byron and Walter Scott. Jean Jacques stands mid- 
way in this procession, taking from the Huguenots 
and Muralt, giving to Corinne and René what they 
never could have gained for themselver. Naturally, 
M. Texte labels the movement English—a convenient 
name—but, as is evident, Ossian, Byron, and Scott— 
to say nothing of Laurence Sterne, Goldsmith, 
Berkeley, or Swift—represent the Celtic fringe, and 
are English with a difference. Many strands are 
mingled here, which would ask delicate fingers to 
disentangle them. What is the precise English 
inspiration, so powerful in its effects on the latter 
eighteenth century? If we talk of Ossian, it is not 
English at all, but Gaelic, transfused in a prose that 
savours of the Bible. Again, M. Texte brings out 
the extraordinary fascination of De Foe and 
Robinson Crusoe—always called “ Robinson,” tout 
court, by foreign nations—on a people that took 
the story as a philosophical romance. But Fielding, 
who is English to the backbone, was no great 
favourite, though “Tom Jones” found translators. 
The prose poet, worshipped as a modern Homer by 
millions, was Richardson ; and it would not, perhaps, 
be quite easy to find out whence he derived the 
smoky flame which fills with its splendour “ Clarissa 
Harlowe,” and is etherealised in “La Nouvelle 
Héloise.” Can we be sure that it is English without 
admixture? Does it touch, at any point, on the 
Celtic fringe? These are problems which deserve 
and solicit more attention than they have yet re- 
ceived. Certain we may be—and M. Texte allows it 
—that the little bourgeois, the dull London publisher, 
inspired Rousseau, and became in this way father of 
an innumerable offspring. He must answer for the 
sentimental heroes who, in modern Europe, have 
revived knight-errantry, set up again the Court of 
Love, gone out of their minds in deference to the 
finest feelings, and committed suicide because life 
was not worth living. Temperament was hence- 
forth to laugh at maxims, principles, old saws, and 
reverend prescriptions. ‘“ By a spirit of imitation,” 
exclaimed Young, “ we counteract Nature and thwart 
her design. Born originals, how comes it to pass 
that we diecopies?” Every man must be himself— 
read it in Diderot, Condorcet, Goethe, and Jean Paul 
the innocent—criticism had no rules, nothing but a 
copying-pencil which rendered impressions. Let us 
go from society into solitude, travel among the un- 
tutored barbarians with St. Preux, and live among 
them with Chateaubriand, then we shall be con- 
vinced that life is more than logic, and the notion 
of an immutable standard in letters is absurd. But 
on whichever path new generations began their 
march, they were destined to fall in with Jean 
Jacques. 

Had M. Texte, though discussing the course of 
French literature from this point of view, given 
us a chapter on Rousseau the politician, he would 
have completed a picture that requires this shading. 





Cosmopolitan or European the great Swiss dreamer 
was, beyond question; and therefore, in his time, 
he could not fail to be English, so far as romance 
and biography are concerned. But in the “Social 
Contract,” and all that came of it, he is not English. 
There, instead of allowing for “ unstable Nature” 
with Montaigne, and keeping before his mind's eye 
individual differences, the legislator falls back upon 
abstractions, entities of a political algebra, mere phan- 
toms which never did and never could exist; he 
forgets history and knows nothing of evolution. 
The consequence was a succession of disasters. From 
“La Nouvelle Héloise” and the “Confessions” we 
may date a new era in literature, which reckons 
among its glories men and women of consummate 
genius, to whom the French language is indebted 
for a recovered vitality, a depth of feeling, liveliness 
of expression, and even a sense of poetry, far beyond 
the compass of any Voltaire. The “ Social Contract” 
has been the father of chimwras. This it would 
be well to have established. No allusion to the 
subject can we find in M. Texte. He throws out, 
however, lines in many directions ; and especially, we 
think, would students be rewarded who should follow 
up, on the pattern of this admirable monograph, so 
pleasantly done into English, the inquiry which he 
glances at but does not pursue, how far Jean Jacques 
is a power among us, thanks to Byron and Shelley 
and their disciples, and what portion he may claim 
in the German Renaissance which is illustrated by 
the names of Herder, Schiller, Goethe, and Immanuel 
Kant. 


THE KALEVALA AND ITS ORIGIN, 


THe TRADITIONAL POETRY OF THE Finns. By Domenico 
Comparetti, Socio dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, ete. Trans- 
lated by Isabella M. Anderton, with Introduction ly 
Andrew Lang. London; Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE poetry of primitive peoples has received an 
amount of attention and study during the last forty 
years which makes us wonder at the indifference of 
previous times, and feel the more grateful to those 
who in those times of neglect rescued precious 
fragments from the neglect into which they had 
fallen. Very rarely indeed has any considerable 
body of such poetry come down to our day. One of 
those rare cases, however, is furnished by the poetry 
of the Finns, which forms the subject of the present 
volume. Professor Comparetti—whose work on the 
ancient Greek inscriptions of Crete, and as the editor 
of “The Gothic War” of Procopius, has given him 
a high place among the younger generation of 
European scholars—has been drawn to the study 
of Finnish literature by his investigation of the 
problem of the Homeric poems. He has felt, as other 
inquirers have during the last thirty or forty years 
come to feel, that this problem ought to be examined 
by the comparative method. Other primitive peoples 
have had popular lays, and some of them have also 
produced longer poems, which may be called epics. 
The conditions under which these lays sprung up, 
and under which these long poems appeared from 
the midst of and founded upon the lays, ought to 
throw light upon the remote and obscure phenomena 
which surrounded the birth of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, poems of incomparably greater poetic value 
than all the other ancient epics taken together. 

The poetry of the Finns has two features which 
make a study of it particularly helpful. The short 
popular lays have continued to circulate among the 
people, and to be varied in form by different reciters 
down to the present day, so that they can be studied 
in what is not far removed from their old type and 
character. And a little more than fifty years ago 
a great many of them were strung or fitted together 
by a man of high literary genius, Linnrot, into one 
long connected poem, which has become known 
through the world as the Kalevala, the “ national 
epic” of the Finns. These two phenomena, the 
continued existence of the large mass of scattered 
materials (in short songs) out of which long epics 
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are built, and the creation of the long epic out of 
these materials in full light of modern times by a 
learned scholar, are unique phenomena, not present 
in the case of those so-called German epics like the 
Niebelungen Lied, or those French epics like the 
Chanson de Roland, or those Indian epics like the 
Mahabharata, which have been dragged into the 
great Homeric controversy since the days of Wolf. 
(We say nothing of the Icelandic lays, because it is 
only Professor Sayce who seems to suppose that the 
scattered and unconnected songs in what is called 
the Elder Edda constitute an epic.) Hence the great 
value of these Finnic data. 

These data are very thoroughly and minutely 
dealt with in this portly book, which contains a full 
account of the lays or songs in which the poetical 
talent of the Finns expresses itself, and incidentally 
describes their mythology and theological concep- 
tions—if theological they can be called. It is only 
the West Finns that are dealt with, i.e. the people 
to whom familiar usage commonly gives the name, 
as being those whom we know best and who are 
most advanced in civilisation, that is to say, the 
Finns living to the east of the Gulf of Bothnia 
in the Grand Duchy of Finland and the adjoining 
provinces of Archangel and Olonetz. There are 
many other tribes of Finnish race, such as the 
Mordvins, Tchouvasses and Tcheremisses in Euro- 
pean Russia, the Samoyedes and Yakuts in Siberia. 
But none of these seem to have produced any con- 
siderable body of poetry except the Esthonians, who 
live on the south coast of the Gulf of Finland, and 
speak almost the same language as those Finns of 
the Grand Duchy who are now being wantonly 
deprived by the Russian Government of the autonomy 
they have enjoyed ever since they were conquered 
from Sweden. Among the West Finns themselves 
two sections may be distinguished—the Tavastians, 
who inhabit the Grand Duchy, and the Karelians, 
who live more to the east on the further side of 
Lake Ladoga. It is among these Karelians that the 
popular lays seem to have survived in greatest 
number, and to have best retained their primitive 
character, while it is among the Tavastians that the 
literary men who made the glory of modern Finland 
have arisen, these having been far more influenced 
than the Karelians by Swedish and German culture. 
According to Professor Comparetti—and his view 
seems highly probable—it was through their contact 
with the more advanced races who lived near them, 
and especially with the Teutons, first with the Gothe, 
and then, in the Viking age, with the Swedes and 
Danes, that the West Finns received the intellectual 
stimulus which raised them so far above their kins- 
folk farther to the East, and developed in them the 
poetic faculty which produced this mass of lays. 
These lays began out of magic. The religion of all 
Finns everywhere seems to have been that sort of 
worship of spirits, nature spirits and the ghosts of 
the dead, which goes by the name of Shamanism, 
the Shaman being the medicine man, or wizard, who 
approaches the spirits with rites, spells, and incan- 
tations. When poetry arose, it arose in the form of 
magic’ songs, and to these were added in time 
narrative lays, embodying myths, and dealing with 
the dimly-conceived nature deities who were evolved 
out of the nature spirits. These deities, however, 
remain among the Finns in a very vague and 
indeterminate condition, being imperfectly per- 
sonalised, and scarcely distinguished from the 
mythic heroes who mingle with them in the wild 
adventures described in the lays. The religion, 
if religion it can be called, has no ethical element, 
and the mythology remains at a far lower intel- 
lectual level than that of the Swedes or Nor- 
Wegians, not to say of the Greeks. Yet it is 
higher and more poetical than the spirit worship of 
the North American aborigines, and much higher, of 
course, than that of the African negroes. The lays 
which contain these magic formulas, and embody 
these myths and narrate these adventures, are com- 
paratively short; have been preserved orally for many 





centuries ; and exist (most of them) in several variant 
forms. Professor Comparetti thinks they cannot be 
dated further back than the ninth century, the 
Viking age; and as few or none were written down 
till the present century, there is none which can be 
supposed to have preserved its original form. 
Though they were produced by the contact with 
Slavs and Northmen, and bear patent traces of 
Scandinavian influence, they are quite unlike either 
the old Slavonic or the old Norse poetry, and have a 
character of their own in which resides no small 
part of their literary charm. They are all written 
in the same short trochaic metre (that which Long- 
fellow imitated in his “Hiawatha”). They have a 
system of alliteration, much simpler than that of the 
old Norse poems, such as we find in the songs of the 
Edda of Saemund the Wise or scattered through the 
Sagas (e.g. the famous Hakonarmal of Eyvind Skalda- 
spiller, preserved in Heimskringla), and have also a 
sort of vowel-harmony. Their frequent parallelism 
recalls the old poetry of the Hebrews. In their 
contents there is apparently nothing historical, 
nothing than can even be supposed to have an his- 
torical origin. Neither is there anything local, and 
the only geographical indications are those which 
point to the dark and dismal North, Pohjola, and to 
the land of the Lapps, usually identified with Pohjola. 
They are much less warlike than the songs of most 
other primitive people, with incomparably less of 
martial spirit than the Norse Sagas or the Iliad. 
In this they reflect the genius of the people; for the 
Finns have never been fond of fighting, though, like 
their kinsfolk the Bulgarians, they have a great 
power of dogged resistance. And love plays a very 
subordinate part in them, hardly indeed smaller 
than in the Greek epic, but less than in the lays of 
the primitive Teutons or Celts, and much less than 
in the early poetry of the Arabs. Magic fills the place 
of war and love, but magic is so closely connected 
with Nature that it has a charm such as the wizard 
songs of other races do not know. 


There is nothing in what we know of ancient or modern 
magie songs, whether of Germanic or of Slav peoples, that 
corresponds to the poetic worth, to the poetic development, we 
meet in the Finnie song. This finds a parallel only in that 
primitive religious poetry of naturalistic polytheism which 
generates poetic myth and finally poetry of secular character. 
The magic songs are often addressed as prayers to deities or 
superior beings, and are confused with the songs of prayer that 
accompany sacrifice among non-Shamanist peoples. Beautiful 
in their simplicity and primitive freshness are those, among the 
most ancient, referring to agricultural and pastoral life, to the 
hunt, and to fishing, imploring favour and protection for these 
operations. The magic songs of the Finns are in great part 
songs of prayer. Let us hear one or two of them :— 

“ Vellamo, mistress of waters, Queen of a hundred sea-caves, 
Arouse the sealy crowd, Urge on the fishy flocks, Forth from 
their hiding-place, Forth from the muddy slime, Forth to this 
net hauling To the weights of the hundred-meshed. Take now 
thy beauteous shield Shake the golden water lily With which 
the fish thou frighten’st And Triv'st them towards the net 
Beneath the plain so gloomy [i.e. the dark sea-surface] Above 
the boulders black.” 

A sick man, taking water as a medicine, says : 

“© pure water, O Lady of the waters, Now do thou make 
me Bui Lovely as before. For this I beg thee dearly. And in 
offering I give thee Blood to appease thee, Salt to propitiate thee.” 
Here magic is lost sight of. ere it not for external circum- 
stances, no one would call these and many others magic songs. 
One feels in them instead a poetry universally human, in which 
things are apostrophised, personified, distinguished like persons 
with qualificative epithets that are also poetical images: the 
production of the myth is evident (pp. 301-2). 


Out of these, and out of the more narrative songs, 
to all of which the name rwuno (derived from the 
Scandinavian, but without the sense of secrecy and 
of a visible sign, which belongs to the word runa in 
Old Norse) is applied, the Kalevala was constructed 
by Lénnrot. He took down great numbers of songs 
from the lips of those who recited them: he strung 
these together, so as to produce a certain kind of 
unity and continuity, creating a long, though loosely 
connected, narrative out of them. Where he had 
one or more variants he chose that which seemed 
most poetical and fell best into his plan. Sometimes 
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he added verses of his own to join different songs ; 
and the extreme simplicity of the style and metre, 
together with the great mass of verses from which 
he could select any that came in well, made this task 
less difficult than it might appear. And thus he 
produced the long poem, in fifty runes or cantos, 
to which he gave the name of Kalevala, “ the land 
or dwelling of Kaleva”—Kaleva being a sort of 
rock-spirit or “giant of the prime.” Professor 
Comparetti justly observes that we have here a 
process totally unlike that by which we can suppose 
the Iliad or the Odyssey to have been formed. The 
Kalevala has nothing approaching the unity which 
each of those great poems has, not even the unity of 
the far less artistic Niebelungen Lied. ‘A studious 
Finnic youth has observed, in speaking of the unity 
of the Kalevala, that no runes had been found, or 
could be found, which might not have been intro- 
duced into it. This is strictly true. Who could say 
the same of the Iliad? This means that there is no 
organic unity in the Kalevala, for we cannot add 
what we wish to an organic body, not even a thing 
of its own nature, without disturbing the organism 
and interrupting the harmony of its parts” (p. 345). 
And after pointing out how impossible it would be for 
a modern critic, knowing nothing of the way in 
which the Kalevala was composed by Léanrot, to 
dissect it into its original parts, our author well 
remarks that this shows how much distrust we 
must apply to the proposed dissections and re- 
constructions, not only of the Homeric Poems, but 
of the books of the Old Testament. 

We have given a very imperfect account of the 
mass of interesting matter which this book—ex- 
cellently translated—contains. But we must express 
again our admiration, not only for the learning and 
industry which Professor Comparetti has shown, but 
for the sane and judicious critical methods he em- 
ploys. He has that «:thetic sense and that common 
sense which are both of them unhappily often absent 
from the most learned and ingenious German scholars. 
We have not the knowledge of the Finnish language 
and literature which would be needed to entitle a 
reviewer to pronounce confidently on the soundness 
of many of our author’s conclusions, but we are 
impressed throughout, not only by his acuteness, but 
also by his logical strength and his literary feeling. 


HOSPES CRITICUS. 


Memories OF Oxrorp. By Jacques Bardoux. Translated 
from the French by W. R. Barker, with a Preface by 
Margaret L. Woods. London: F. E. Robinson. 


A FRENCHMAN undergraduate at Oxford, for two 
years apparently, was M. Jacques Bardoux ; he gives 
us his impressions of a single summer term, very 
slightly modified by after experience. He was well 
qualified to write; socially on a par with the 
superior Oxonian, equipped with the best culture of 
the Parisian Lycées, approaching in a spirit respect- 
ful rather than critical the unknown world, of 
which from the outside he had become enamoured, 
and whose interior he proposed to penetrate. His 
first attitude is of unmixed, passionate admiration ; 
the reverend medieval stamp in streets and build- 
ings, the social and religious concept embodied in 
College halls and chapels, the games, the boate, the 
lady students, the very graveyards, at once astonish 
and enchant him; while they mortify by comparison 
with his home experience. By-and-by he comes to 
feel the pulse of the machine, and adoration is 
tinged with disapproval. His first disillusion is in 
the Lectures; he finds professors and _ tutors 
serious, solid, conscientious, but cold and colour- 
less, wanting in method, originality, style. The 
undergraduates compelled to attend yawn, 
whisper, dream; only a few ladies are attentive 
and take notes. Where superior men address 
voluntary audiences, undergraduates stay away; 
two or three only are found listening to Dicey or to 
Holman Hunt; to Max Miiller none at all. The 





teaching, judged by French standards, is in almost 
every case inadequate; it formulates no historical 
system, unfolds no pwdagogic training; even the 
Greek and Latin lectures are inferior to the lessons 
of the Sorbonne, while the Parisian school of 
Political Science is unapproached by Oxford. He 
follows his new friends to the Union ; lounging with 
hands in pockets, the debaters deliver themselves 
of ill-framed monologues ; two good speakers only 
he encountere—one of an American type, the other, 
M. Belloc, half a Frenchman. He tries men on their 
knowledge of French literature; they know no 
names but those of Zola, Alphonse Daudet, Victor 
Hugo; he ceases to feel surprised that Oxford has 
sent forth in the century three poets only—Shelley, 
Arnold, Swinburne; Morris he does not mention. 
Their feeling towards France itself he finds ignorant, 
ignoble, even brutal; they credit all young French 
gentlemen with Bohemianism, dimly fear com- 
mercial rivalry from her industrial classes, are 
bruised by the pleasantries of her journalism, talk 
of her as Gavroche, in “ Les Miserables,’ might 
have talked to Montparnasse. He is indignant 
at the saturnalia of the “Eights’’ week, and 
emphasises a general charge of undergraduate 
intemperance by describing a drunken bout such 
as we must hope to have been exceptional. For all 
this, he discerns in their type of character something 
robust and dignified; their political enthusiasm, 
though partisan and shallow, involves educative 
training; their freedom from coarse profligacy, 
notable in contrast to French sexual licence, he 
attributes partly to timidity, chiefly to the re- 
straining and purifying influence of the fiancée, a 
being unknown in France; while the force of 
environment, at once insensible and cogent, yields 
to their manners, and in some degree to their minds, 
refinement, loftiness, tranquillity. He completes his 
dissection of our golden and gilded youth by a three- 
fold classification; the unvirtuous and ignorant, 
given over to mere amusement, whom he locates 
mostly at New College and Magdalen; the virtuous 
and dull, destined always for holy orders; the 
“popular,” who work moderately, play moderately, 
win fellowships, gain distinction as lawyers or as 
statesmen, and are bred chiefly at Balliol, but also 
at Brasenose and Wadham. To these last he yields 
affectionate praise; from them he drew bis chosen 
associates, pleased with their enthusiasm, their 
religious stability, their moral self-restraint. 

His memories are in other respects not wholly 
adverse. Of the young ladies he stood in awe; 
they questioned him on French geometricians and 
on the “Chanson de Roland,” contemptuous alike of 


his inscience and his homage. The Alcestis at Brad- - 


field bored him, but Miss Caird’s acting in As You 
Like It at Worcester Gardens stirred him to wild 
emotion. He ridicules the ceremony of conferring 
degrees, but was awed by University sermons, saw in 
Bishop Percival, who preached, the likeness of a 
pious nobleman ; the undergraduates in their gallery 
have not before perhaps been compared to “a body 
of happy young priests.” He was thrilled by the 
Wadham Ball, amused by the Enczenia; an Oxford 
Settlements meeting in New College Hall, at which 
General Roberts and Winnington Ingram spoke, 
remained with him as “one of the noblest sights at 
which I have ever been present.’ He visited 
Toynbee Hall and the Ancoats Brotherhood; was 
disgusted by an election crowd ; sets the character 
of the English artisan, slow and unoriginating, but 
intelligent and conscientious, over against the un- 
enduring superficial aptitude and quickness of the 
French ouvrier. He appears to have seen nothing of 
our domestic life, but gathers from his friends’ talk, 
and repeatedly insists upon, the low place held by 
the mother in the English family ; and shrinks from 
the New Woman, the increase of female independ- 
ence, as fatal to a healthy conception of wifehood 
and maternity. Two years pass; he is able to 
review and summarise his recollections. He affirms 
his earlier strictures, but concludes with a pan on 
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the “ moral dignity” of Oxford—a residuum difficult 
to rescue from the dissolving force of his special 
adverse criticisms. His blame sinks into our minds, 
and leaves there grave uneasiness ; his praise involves 
us in a fog like that which clouded Dover cliffs as he 
left it on his final journey home. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN NORWAY. 


New Curmss 1n Norway: An Account or Some ASCENTS 
IN THE SinDMORE District. By E. C. Oppenheim, 


Member of the Alpine Club. Lllustrated by A. D. 
McCormick and from Photographs. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


MOUNTAIN climbers, meditating an attack on Nor- 
way might do well to consult the record of climbing 
experiences in the peninsula of Siodmire, between 
Norang and Sikelv (not “ Sokely’’) Fjords to the 
south-east of Aalesund. None of the peaks mount 
to ambitious heights, ranging only from 4,000 to 
to 5,000 feet above sea level. Yet, precipitous and 
swathed, in some cases nearly all round, with 
glaciers, not a few of them offer a value in climbing 
highly respectable for their height. Among the 
more considerable are Slogen, Smorskredtind, Blaa- 
braetind, “ Ringdalstind” (properly Regndalstind, 
ie. Raindale Peak), South, Middle, and North; 
Stromseimshorn, &c. Besides the sport of climbing 
and the eerie scenery it commands, the book yields 
interesting glimpses of Norwegian life. In a gaard 
(farmstead) of the Trandal Valley the travellers 
spent a night in a large room, serving in winter as 
the district school. Its furniture comprised a long 
deal table and benches, cupboards, picturas on the 
walls, flowers in the window, and a blackboard. 
This is one of the places where in dreary winter, 
when daylight flickers on the horizon but an hour or 
two, the itinerant schoolmaster gives lessons in the 
three R's to the children of the surrounding farms. 
Dark, gaunt, deadly stark in winter, this valley is 
gay in summer; its floor carpeted with ferns, 
heather, moss, blueberry, foxglove, crowsfoot, and 
other flowering plants. On one side of the Fjord 
intersecting the valley a long mountain range breaks 
at the summit into rugged pinnacles; the middle 
zone a series of glaciers and snowfields; the lower 
portion belted with birch, alder, and fir, variegated 
by meadows. A richer landscape lines Sikelvsfjord, 
where, between the hills and the Fjord, stately 
farmhouses are plenteously scattered over cultivated 
ploughland, and communicating by broad and well- 
kept carriage-roads. The most grateful impression 
the reader receives from the book is the air of 
Norwegian honesty and hospitality wafted from it. 
The landlords in this record study how to spare 
their guests all unnecessary expense. The hotel at 
Oie charged the travellers one krone (13d.) per 
man per day, for lodging, milk, butter, cakes, wood, 
and noend of trouble. And at their departure from 
a Norwegian inn, the good people of the house 
would present the travellers with bouquets of 
flowers. 


FRENCH EXPLORERS IN THE NEW WORLD. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE New Wor.p. By Francis 
Parkman. London: Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. PARKMAN is our first living authority for the 
early history of Canada, and, indeed, for some closed 
chapters in the annals of the North American 
Continent. The French are not a great colonising 
people, but at certain epochs they have made stren- 
uous efforts to attain the position. The most sus- 
tained attempt was in North America. Here they 
were most successful, here most permanent. True, 
they hold no territory there to-day, but they have 
mouided the destinies of Canada in permanent 
fashion. The story of all this, of their early adven- 
tures in North America, is of absorbing interest, 
especially to those who love the byways of history. 
Mr. Parkman has written a small library on the 





various aspects of the matter, and this is the first of a 
new and improved edition. He tells of the Spanish 
adventurers in Florida in the early part of the six- 
teenth century; of their pride, their greed, their 
intolerance, their bigotry, their treachery. We know 
how the English sailors fought with them on the 
Spanish main, but the French Huguenots were just 
as eager to wrestle for the rich prize of a New 
World, and were inspired with just as great a hatred 
of them and of their ways. Coligny thought the 
followers of the reformed faith might here found a 
new empire for France, whilst the perplexed and 
vacillating heads of the State were very agreeable 
to wholesale exportation of the heretics, especially 
when the process was likely to increase French 
dominion. Hence a succession of expeditions, as those 
of Villegagnon, of Jean Ribaut, of Laudonniére, and 
othere. Unfortunately, the French explorers were a 
mixed lot; many were greedy adventurers whose 
heads were fired with ideas of the wealth of the 
New World; but “ wealth” to them simply meant 
gold and silver, they despised the slow returns of 
agriculture and commerce—they were charmed with 
the boundless fertility of Florida, but they made no 
systematic attempt to till the soil. They listened 
to the vague tales of the Indians, and wandered aim- 
lessly about without advancing. Even the devout and 
honest among them were no more practical than the 
others ; worse than all, Spain made desperate efforts 
to drive the invaders from Florida. In 1565, Men- 
endez led a powerful expedition there ; they took the 
French Fort Caroline and slaughtered the heretics in 
cold blood. The French were in their turn avenged 
by the expedition of Dominique de Gourgues, but it 
did not succeed in winning Florida for France. 
Again, we have the inspiring adventures of Champ- 
lain and his associates in Canada. There is a careful 
relation of their travels in the untrodden wilds, 
their exploration of the St. Lawrence River, the 
discovery of Lakes Champlain and Huron, and the 
whole story of the foundation of New France in the 
New World. Even then the English threatened 
them. In 1629 there was war between the two 
countries, the French fleet on the St. Lawrence was 
destroyed and Quebec surrendered to Kirke, but 
there was presently peace and restitution. Another 
hundred and thirty years were to pass before Wolfe 
was again to conquer Quebec for the British, and to 
make Canada a part of the empire. The story of 
these events is told in Mr. Parkman's later volumes ; 
this only takes us to the death of Champlain in 1633, 


AN ARISTOTELIAN ASTRAY, 


On THE REALISATION OF THE POSSIBLE, AND THE SPIRIT 
oF ARISTOTLE. By F. W. Bain, M.A., Quondam Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. London: James Parker 
& Co. 


Tue book before us is a curiosity. It is full of 
learning—various and sound, if not exactly recon- 
dite; the learning of an Oxford man who has never 
quite got away from “ Honour Greats,” though he 
has superadded a great deal of miscellaneous reading 
in literature and science. But Mr. Bain is out of 
touch with the modern world. Not, perhaps, in his 
doctrine that “ political economy is a mass of rub- 
bish,” for that view is acted upon by the unintelligent 
majority in Europe and America. But he adores 
Disraeli and Bolingbroke; he holds that slavery and 
status were greatly preferable to competition and 
contract; he is a thoroughgoing aristocrat and 
reactionary—we should not be greatly surprised if 
he were in favour of the restoration of the Stuarts; 
he holds casuistry indispensable to ethics, and 
Pascal a destroyer of that science; and he denounces 
the whole process of reconstruction of the real 
undertaken by modern tkought, from Descartes to 
the Neo-Hegelians, as based on a fundamental error 
—the refusal to recognise that Sight deals with the 
Real. Oxford men have long been accustomed to 
hear that Aristotle anticipated such and such a 
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discovery, and even the Neo-Hegelians, if we re- 
member aright, maintain that their doctrines are in 
his works in germ. Mr. Bain, instead of finding 
modern philosophy in Aristotle, intimates that 
Aristotle is final. 

The fact is that the book is not much more than 
a Budget of Paradoxes—the paradoxes of a highly 
cultivated writer, who has not sufficient sympathy 
with the philosophers he criticises to take the trouble 
of understanding them. We cannot make out— 
though perhaps it is our fault—how he maintains 
his contention that sight is immediate, except by 
asserting it very vigorously and repeatedly, and by 
declaring that the possibility of science depends on 
its being so. We see that he misunderstands the 
“cosmothetic idealists,” and ignores the evidence 
got from the observation of infants ; and it is rather 
a shock to find when we have got through his 
polemic that sight is a construction after all. If 
sight is “ the creative construction of spatial deter- 
minations out of images” we are not very far 
from Kant; and “ the possibility of form,” which Mr. 
Bain says space consists in, is Kantian space, surely. 
What the images are, how far they are representa- 
tive, and what they represent, is a question for the 
philosophers—but not for Mr. Bain. He denounces 
abstraction, except, of course, the Aristotelian 
abstractions, which are only machinery for analysis 
of the concrete. The “spirit of Aristotle,” as we 
gather from his book, is always to keep in view the 
Law of Continuity; to regard the Universe as a 
vast process, unbroken and endless, from conditions 
of things to the things themselves ; from potentiality 
(duvauis) to actuality (évreXéyeca) and so on to new 
potentialities and actualities as the things become 
conditions of other things in their turn. Stay in 
the concrete, analyse it only so much as this, and 
abstain from the excursions of philosophers into the 
Unknowable and Unreal. 

For average men Mr. Bain's advice is painfully 
easy to follow, but the born philosopher cannot take 
it. Such a one must try to know, even if he learns 
that there is nothing to be known; and, in one way 
or another, he generally returns to the concrete, with 
a@ (more or less) reasoned and satisfactory theory of 
things. Mr. Bain’s exposition of Aristotle, more- 
over leaves us with the uncomfortable suspicion 
that the Aristotelian philosophy need not be re- 
garded as a “philosophy” in the sense of a science 
of Being qua Being—which is Aristotle's own defini- 
tion of his First Philosophy. Mr. Bain treats it 
as though it were merely what men of science and 
Positivist philosophers have sometimes demanded, 
and what they would be much the better for if 
they could make it—a comprehensive and con- 
venient system of general concepts, useful for the 
analysis and interpretation of the knowable. By 
all means call conditions “ potentiality” and the 
effect of the conditions ‘“entelechy,” if the terms 
please you, and introduce “real essence” into your 
logic, as the foundation of the syllogism. But there 
will always ba people—“ metaphysicians” in the 
older sense—who will immediately demand where 
“real essence” is. Is it in nature, or in the Divine 
mind, or is it a mere summary of particular resem- 
blant images which are in everybody's minds? And, 
besides, what is the guarantee of its permanence ? 
df (like Mill) you are a Nominalist, and believe that 
nothing exists but particulars, must not you look 
for such a guarantee in the law of Causation, mis- 
called ‘uniformity of Nature”? To want to know 
this sort of thing is the rudimentary impulse of 
philosophy; to stifle the impulse with revived 
Aristotelianism is one way of dealing with it; 
other and perhaps more effectual ways are taken 
by Positivists and by Neo-Hegelians. But Mr. 
Bain hardly seems to see what he is trying to do. 
The book is worth reading, by the best of the men 
who are reading philosophy for “Greats,” for ex- 
ample; but its value is that of criticism — and 
paradox. Indeed, in its details the value is that 
of paradox alone. 


A GRENADIER OF THE GUARD. 


Memorrs oF SERGEANT Bovurcoaene, 1812-1813. London: 
W. Heinemann. 


“THe MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE” are 
interesting, exciting. The terrible story of the 
Moscow campaign is full of tragic fascination. A 
great personality struggling with adversity is infin- 
itely more interesting than a great personality 
carried forward by the tide of good fortune. Europe 
has produced no personage whose story thrills the 
reader like Buonaparte’s. From the outset to the 
end of his wonderful career, the human interest in 
his exploits never flags, never can flag; and nowhere 
is it more intense than in following the r .ovements 
of the ill-fated Russian Expedition. Sergeant Bour- 
gogne marched from Almeida to Paris, and from 
Paris to Moscow and back. He lived his life and 
possessed the faculty of presenting to his readers a 
graphic picture of the extraordinary scenes through 
which he passed, and in which he played a con- 
spicuous part. We have had the story of Moscow 
from those who filled high stations in the Imperial 
Army. Now we have the story from the man in 
the ranks. 

At the age of twenty Bourgogne entered the 
army, fought at Essling, where he was twice 
wounded, took part in the campaigns of 1809-1811, 
went through the Peninsular War, and in 1812 
became a sergeant in the Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard. He died in 1867 at the ripe age of eighty- 
two. In March, 1812, Bourgogne’s regiment left 
Almeida for Paris, where, after a halt of forty-eight 
hours, the men were reviewed by the Emperor, and 
ordered to march at once to the Russian frontier. 
Onward they marched, “travelling day and night,” 
until, on a bright summer's day, June 25th, they 
crossed the Niemen, and entered Lithuania. On June 
30th a terrible storm broke over their heads. The fires 
were put out, the shelters thrown over, the arms 
scattered. Bourgogne lost his way, and tumbled 
into a canal, from which he barely escaped with his 
life. Some days afterwards there was an affair of 
outposts in which the Voltigeurs, fighting under the 
eyes of the Emperor, distinguished themselves. Then 
we have a picture of a social reunion in the midst 
of the strife and carnage. Some of the Voltigeurs 
came from Bourgogne’s part of the country, and 
“after the brush” invited him to share some good 
things which they had taken from the Russians. 
“We took them yesterday,” said one of the 
Voltigeurs, “ from the Russian general. There was 
a little cart holding his kitchen and everything 
belonging to it. We have put it all into the canteen 
cart with Florencia, our cantiniére—a very pretty 
girl. If there is enough for three, there is enough 
for four. Come, right about, march!” and so off 
they went, gay and light-hearted, without a care 
for the morrow, to enjoy the repast. 

Next, we have a vivid description of the battle 
of Borodino, where, according td Bourgogne, the 
Russians lost 50,000 men “ killed or wounded”; the 
French 17,000. Eight French generals were left 
dead on the field :— 

Each moment a message was sent to the Emperor: “ Sire, 
such and such a general is killed or wounded,” and his place had 
to be filled on the spot. This was how Colonel Anabert was 
made general. I remember it very well, for I was close to the 
Emperor at the time. His words were : “Colonel, I appoint 
you general. Lead the division which is in front of the great 
redonbt and take it. The general galloped off, with his 
adjutant-major following him as his aide-de-eamp. A quarter 
of an hour afterwards the aide-de-camp returned, and announced 
to the Emperor that the redoubt was taken, but that the general 
was wounded. Eight days afterwards he died. 


Here is a graphic picture of Murat on the battle- 
field :— 


Marat had orde:ed his tents to be pitched there. Just as 
we arrived, we saw him superintend the amputation by his own 
surgeon of the legs of two gunners of the Imperial Russian 
Guard. When the operation was over he gave them each a 








glass of wine. Afterwards he walked on the edge of the ravine, 
examining the plain which lies on the other side fringed by a 
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wood. There, on the preceding day, he had made more than 
one Mascovite bite the dust, while he and his cavalry charged 
the retreating enemy. He was splendid to look at, so dis- 
tinguished by gallantry, his cool courage, and his handsome 
appearance, giving his orders to those under his command, and 
raining blows on his enemies. He was easily picked out by his 
eap, his white aigrette, and his floating cloak. 


The following gruesome story must be told :— 

On the 10th we followed the enemy until the evening, and 
when we stopped I was put in command of a guard near a 
ehateau where the Emperor lodged. I had just placed my men 
on a road leading to the chateau when a Polish servant, whose 
master was on the Emperor's staff, passed near us, leading a 
horse laden with baggage. The horse was worn out, sank 
down, and refused to get up again. The servant took the 
baggage and went off. He had hardly left us when the men, 
who were hungry, killed the horse, so that all night we were 
busy eating it and cooking for the next day. Soon afterwards 
the Emperor passed on foot, accompanied by Murat and a 
member of the Conseil d’Etat, on their way to the highroad. 
I made my sentries present arms. The , Mer stop in 
front of us, and near the horse which filled up the road, He 
asked me if we were eating it. I replied “ Yes.” He smiled 
and said, “Patience! In four days we shall be at Moscow, 
where you will have rest and proper food, however good that 
horse may be.” His prediction was fulfilled, for four days 
sfersests we arrived at that city. 

On the march Bourgogne met one of his Voltigeur 
friends. “ Where are your comrades?” asked Bour- 
gogne. “ They are all well,” replied the Voltigeur ; 
“they all died on the field of honour.” Bourgogne 
asked after the pretty cantiniére. The Voltigeur 
replied that he himself had been wounded but by a 
bullet in the arm, and that while on the way to 
the ambulance to have the ball extracted, he met 
the cantiniére. She was in tears. She had been 
told that all the drummers of the regiment had 
been killed. She asked the Voltigeur to walk over 
the field with her, and look for their comrades. 
Forgetting his wound he did. “ When she caught 
sight of the broken drums of the regiment strewing 
the ground she became like a mad woman.” Then 
the drummers were found; some dead, some dying. 
The drum major was discovered, unconscious, and 
desperately wounded. The cantiniére stooped over 
him, raised his head, and tried to force some brandy 
between his closed lips. Then the firing from the 
Russian lines recommenced. Bullets poured like 
hail around them. “Suddenly the cantinitre cried 
with pain. She had been struck by a ball in her 
left hand which crushed her thumb, and entered the 
shoulder of the dying man she held. She fell un- 
conscious.” At the moment a French cuirassier 
came up. Seeing the cantiniére he picked her up 
quickly, and carried her off to a wood, where there 
was an ambulance of the Artillery Guard. There 
the cantiniére recovered consciousness, and the 
Emperor's surgeon, M. Larrey, amputated her thumb. 

For the rest of the tragic narrative of the Russian 
expedition, the entry into Moscow, the scene during 
the fire, the horrors of the retreat, and the sub- 
sequent career of Bourgogne we must send the 
reader to the book itself, which combines the charm 
of romance with the fidelity of history. 


GREEK SCULPTURE. 


GREEK SCULPTURE, WITH Story AND Sonc. By Albinia 
Wherry. Illustrated. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
How often has it happened that in the course of 
some morning of perfect weather which has filled 
the Jardin Public of the Palais da Luxembourg with 
merry children and sedate matrons, we have passed 
between the north-west parterres of the gardens 
into the Rue de Vangirard, and then crossed a tiny 
entrance-court into the Galerie de Sculpture of the 
Musée. Before we have yielded once more to the 
strange fascination of such a statue as Gérome’s 
“Tanagra,” before we have wondered again at 
the almost ineffable charm of the face of Mar- 
queste’s “Cupidon,” a great wave of regret has 
passed over the mind, obscuring to the eyes all 
the shining loveliness before them. For it is an 





abiding grief that we can never see Greece as 
the vast museum of art which it appears to be in 
the description of Pausanias, that we shall never 
know how exquisite Greek statues were before the 
years and the mobs had laid injurious hands upon 
their beauty. 

From such regrets it is natural to pass to the 
thought of how much of Greek sculpture remains, to 
take comfort from the consideration that we are not 
left without examples of the sculptural triumphs of 
those days which saw the glory and the dream of 
art take shape, and stand in stone on many a 
fragrant slope. And are there not yet excavations 
to be made; matted thickets, which were once 
temple gardens, to be searched ; walls to be pulled 
down which may be found to consist partly of price- 
less fragments of marble? So that it need not be 
feared that even new stimuli will be lacking to the 
devotion of the true lover of Greek sculpture. Many, 
indeed, there are among us whose eyes have yet to 
be opened to the attractiveness of galleries of 
remains and casts of classical sculpture. Some 
of these are young persons who need a hand to 
point out to them what they should admire, and 
why it is admirable; others are older people who 
can recognise the value of a sculptor’s work, but 
have not the information as to its subject and object 
which can alone render it of more than passing 
interest. For both of these classes of visitors to 
museums Mrs, Wherry has prepared “ Greek Sculp- 
ture, with Story and Song.” 

Keeping in mind the requirements of the readers 
to whom she wishes to be useful, Mrs. Wherry has 
not only set forth a somewhat exhaustive account of 
the rise and decline of Greek sculpture, but has 
furnished brief mythological sketches of the chief 
gods and heroes with whom the Greek sculptors 
were concerned, and abundant references to the 
historical facts and legends which inspired the 
workers in marble, bronze, and ivory. The volume 
is judiciously arranged under five headings. ‘“ From 
Darkness to Dawn” contains a sketch of the begin- 
nings of Greek sculpture. “The Gods and their 
Makers” deals with the early temples, the first 
statues of deities, the archaic reliefs, and so forth. 
“The Golden Age” includes chapters upon Pheidias 
and upon the Parthenon, and much matter about 
the temples of Attica and Delos. ‘“ The Apotheosis 
of Beauty” begins with Cephisodotus, devotes over 
twenty pages to Praxiteles, has a useful chapter on 
the tombs and temples of Asia Minor, and ends with 
some information about Lycosura and the discoveries 
of 1889. “The Twilight of the Gods” tells of the 
decline of the schools, and brings down the story of 
Greek sculpture to the last years before the Christian 
era. Mrs. Wherry’s book ends with a list of the 
chief existing sculptures, an index of sculptors, and 
a good general index. It is a conscientious piece 
of work, not as well illustrated as it deserves to be. 


_ FICTION. 


Jock’s Warp. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd. 

THe Srtent Hovse ry Pimuico. A Detective Story. By 
Fergus Hume. London: John Long. 

THe Passtne or Prince Rozan. A Romance of the Sea. 
By John Bickerdyke. London: Thomas Burleigh. 


In “ Jock’s Ward” Mre. Herbert Martin has given 
us a story of the good old-fashioned kind which, 
despite the vagaries of fictional fashion, will never 
lack admirers. Healthy in tone, pleasantly written 
in unaffected English, and embodying a tale that is 
both touching and interesting, this is a book to be 
read with real pleasure. It relates the adventures 
of a little London gamin, a mere nameless waif of 
the pavements, ignorant of his own age, as of much 
other knowledge, and terribly learned in all those 
branches of the street-arab’s education which are 
taught by hard experience in a hard world. Yet 
Jock, the nameless outcast, ragged, hungry, and 
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blasphemous, bears within his breast a staunch and 
loving heart, and even in his own poverty and 
friendlessness is able to bring comfort to one more 
wretched and desolate than himself. This is his 
“ward,” Ezra Dunstan, whose harmless life of 
industry and benevolence has unexpectedly cul- 
minated in the degradation of prison-life. Ezra, as 
a member of the sect of “Peculiar People,’ has 
neglected to call in medical aid when bis little son 
lay dying, and for this act of mistaken zeal has been 
convicted of manslaughter, and sentenced to a term 
of six months’ hard labour. Heartbroken by the 
burning sense of unmerited disgrace—for his love 
for the dead child had been as genuine as his piety— 
the unfortunate fanatic emerges from prison in 
a pitiable condition, both mentally and physically. 
But the faithful Jock is at hand to repay, as best he 
may, the many kindnesses received in former days; 
and, quietly assuming the mastery over the broken- 
down man, leads him away from the midst of his 
bitter recollections to seek a haven of rest in the 
quietude of country scenes and fresh surroundings, 
with a delicate tact that does honour alike to the 
head and heart of the little ragamuffin. Jock sets 
himself to the task of creating new interests for his 
erstwhile protector, to whom, in these days of mis- 
fortune, he himself now acts as guardian and bread- 
winner. Many vicissitudes have yet to be passed 
through by the man and the boy before the story 
closes, and all is told in the simplest and pleasantest 
manner, so that “Jock’s Ward” will be found a 
very agreeable relief from the mass of depressing 
fiction which flocds the circulating libraries. It 
is much to Mrs. Martin’s credit that she has, from 
first to last, resisted the temptation to idealise the 
character of the street-urchin. Jock is never too 
good to be possible, but is depicted “ with all his 
imperfections on his head”; and even in his melting 
moods he is never more nor less than a real boy. 
The pathetic figure of Ezra Dunstan, too, is very 
carefully studied, and the story of his trouble is 
told with tenderness and without sentimentality. 
Altogether, this is a charming little story. 

The mere title of Mr. Fergus Hume’s latest 
detective story, “The Silent House in Pimlico,” 
seems to give a foretaste of its contents. The 
experienced reader immediately conjectures a crime, 
a mystery, false trails, mistaken identities, and all 
the familiar paraphernalia of the craftsman in a 
quite mechanical art. The present specimen of Mr. 
Fergus Hume’s nimble fancy will be found of only 
average merit by those to whom these artificial 
romances of the police-courts savour of weariness. 
Needless to say, the plot is constructed with a fair 
amount of ingenuity, for Mr. Hume has attained, by 
dint of long practice, a considerable skill in weaving 
an intricate web of misleading appearances, baffling 
coincidences, and general misunderstandings with 
which to throw his readers off the scent until the 
last chapter be reached. In “The Silent House in 
Pimlico,’ a mysterious murder forms, of course, the 
nucleus of the story; and the whole plot consists 
in the gradual elimination of various suspected 
persons, each and all of whom come under suspicion 
of having committed an atrocious crime, while the 
real culprit is totally unheeded. The victim of the 
murder is himself a mysterious personage, whose 
actual identity is not established until nearly the 
end of the book. He is a strange, hermit-like being, 
whose tenancy of Number 13, Geneva Square, Pimlico, 
has already given rise to vague rumours in the 
neighbourhood, on account of the bad reputation of 
that ill-fated mansion as a haunted house. Mr. 
Mark Berwin, as the recluse calls himself, after 
inhabiting the deserted house—for he lives quite 
alone—during a space of six months, is found lying 
dead one morning, having been stabbed to the heart 
with some sharp instrument. Neither motive nor 
clue to the crime can be found by the professional 
detective who takes the case in hand; and it is left 
to Mr. Lucian Denzil, a young barrister residing in the 
immediate vicinity of the haunted house, to ferret 





out, by his unaided exertions, the true history of the 
affair. In the course of his exhaustive research, 
the young man discovers a great many circum- 
stances, all of them puzzling to a high degree. He 
finds, for instance, that the murdered man is appar- 
ently identical with a certain Mr. Mark Vrain, a 
rich and eccentric personage whose quarrels with 
his flighty young wife have led him to disappear 
entirely from his home. Not only is the body 
confidently identified by Mrs. Vrain, but the large 
sum due from an insurance company is promptly 
demanded by the fair widow, who soon makes 
evident to Lucian Denzil her willingness to share 
with him her riches. Denzil, however, is now in 
love with Mrs. Vrain’s step-daughter Diana, whose 
hand is only to be his on condition that he succeeds 
in avenging her father’s death. Spurred on by the 
promised reward, Denzil sets his wits to work with 
so much energy that he succeeds in unearthing still 
more mysteries and complicating the affair into an 
apparently hopeless state of confusion, until a 
sudden flash of light makes all the mystery clear. 
Persons who like this type of novel will doubtless 
find “The Silent House in Pimlico” sufficiently 
enthralling, for Mr. Hume is an adroit juggler with 
probabilities; but the book is not a brilliant speci- 
men of its class, and it has absolutely nothing of 
literary merit. 

“The Passing of Prince Rozan” is one of those 
latter-day romances in which a criminal conspiracy 
is allied to high rank, apparently inexhaustible 
resources, and the latest developments of science. 
Furthermore, the arch-villain of the piece, a gentle- 
man of exquisite manners and execrable morals, is 
closely associated with a lovely and innocent girl, 
who wins the heart of the hero before he has 
discovered the character of his contemplated father- 
in-law. The name of the villain is Prince Rozan. 
He is an Afghan, with a grievance against the 
British Government. The hero is an English bar- 
rister who is employed to prosecute the prince, 
under one of his numerous aliases, for one of his 
innumerable frauds upon the public. Prince Rozan 
seems to have an unusual dread of Gilbert's abilities, 
and in order that he may not be able to appear 
against him he determines to lure the young 
barrister to his yacht, the Lorelei, and make him 
a prisoner there. It is apparently a matter of no 
consequence to Rozan that he has at the same 
time to kidnap a rather miscellaneous party, con- 
sisting of an Irish baronet, the baronet’s wife, the 
baronet’s brother, and a distinguished actress. The 
prince is a man of such magnificent ideas that 
his wholesale kidnapping is evidently a trifle in his 
estimation. His yacht, upon which the abduction 
takes place, is a marvellous vessel. Not only is 
it splendid in its proportions, and what Americans 
would call its accommodations, but it is wonderful 
in the mechanical contrivances with which it 
abounds. Although a vessel of six hundred tons’ 
burthen, it can be navigated by a single man. 
Everything is done by electric power, and sails are 
reefed or set by a mere touch upon a lever. 
Furthermore, the wicked Prince Rozan has armed 
the vessel so completely that a torpedo-boat is even 
included in its equipment, whilst it need hardly be 
said that it has a search-light of extraordinary 
power and quick-firing guns of the most formidable 
kind. Once lured upon this yacht, the unfortunate 
barrister and his friends are apparently helpless. 
The early part of their cruise is, it is true, pleasant 
enough. Nothing could be more sumptuous than 
their entertainment by Prince Rozan, whilst Gilbert 
has the additional pleasure of making love to the 
Prince’s supposed daughters. But the time comes 
when the mask is thrown off, and the whole party 
learn that they are prisoners in the hands of a 
merciless and vindictive scoundrel. There is quite 
enough of excitement in the story of their escape 
from Prince Rozan’s clutches to justify us in recom- 
mending the book to the reader who loves a thrilling 
tale. The book, it will be seen, is very modern, 
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though, both in plot and incident, it reminds us of a 
story which was published a good many years ago. 





AN IMPERIAL PICTURE-BOOK. 

Tae Qveen’s Emxpree. A Pictorial Record. (Second Volume, com- 
pleting the Work.) London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
THE appearance of a second volume of “ The Queen’s Empire” 
is an event to be welcomed. For the book is not merely a 
collection of admirable reproductions of photographs of scenes 
in all parts of the world; it is a publication calculated to give 
the stay-at-home Englishman quite a new grasp of the fact that 
he belongs to an empire which is concerned with the affairs of 
more poe than he has ever heard of. In this connection, 
special mention must be made of that section of the second 
volume which deals with “customs and ceremonies” of the 
empire; it is well that a rustic reader should be somewhat 
startled to find illustrations of two African ceremonies placed 
opposite the picture of “A Lord Mayor's Show,” for the com- 
mercial and charitable actions of the magnates of the City of 
London do, indeed, affett events which occur upon distant 
tropical shores. On the other hand, to anyone who has resided 
in different British colonies, “The Queen’s Empire” is a 
souvenir of the greatest value and interest ; he finds in it the 
windows of the Telecom at Government House in which he 
made so many pleasant acquaintances, or the stalls of the market 
by which he lingered, sweltering under a white umbrella, to 
buy avocado pears or “ passion fruit.” And persons born and 
bred in India, or in the colonies, will find themselves specially 
eatered for by the able editor of the volume now before us. It 
contains excellent views of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Cambridge (“ The Backs”), Oxford (“ The High”), 
and other places “at home.” The descriptive foot-notes to the 
illustrations are short, but sufficient; in several cases five or 
six lines set forth a most useful collection of facts. ‘“ The 
Queen's Empire” is a work which a patriotic Englishman of 
means might well put into the hands of some of those who 
cannot afford to buy it—a book which every country squire or 
rector should mention to his local bookseller—a series of object- 
lessons which ought to be brought to the notice of all whom 
they may concern. 


THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR 1898. 
Tae AnnvaL ReGIsTeR FoR THE Year 1898. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

‘THe ANNUAL REGISTER ” is a publication of such importance 
to politicians, public speakers, journalists, aud many other kinds 
of men that it is desirable to call the attention of those who are 
just coming upon the stage of affairs to the actual scope of each 
year’s issue. The volume which is concerned with the history 
of 1898 contains 210 pages of British history, 182 pages of 
foreign and colonial history, a long chronicle of the lesser events 
of the year, and a retrospe-t of the literature, science, and art of 
1898. The book has an index of the kind which puts Mr. E. F. 
Knight (as having been arrested by the Spanish in Cuba) under 
“West Indies;” but its history is on the whole very well 
written. This makes a critic all the more inclined to regret the 
fact that many errata, besides those specially mentioned in the 
book itself, are to be found in the pages of “The Annual 
Register for 1898.” On p. 208 of Part 11. (Edward) FitzGerald 
becomes “ Fitzgerald,” and (Omar) Khayyam “ Khayim.” On 
p. 375 of Part L. we find the hoary printer’s error “ Barbadoes” 
oceurring twice; in the second instance it appears in the very 
sentence which includes a correct mention of the island as 
“ Barbados,” Elsewhere may be found a summary of a state- 
ment made by Lord Salisbury, one sentence of which seems to 
be sunpiclondle free from punctuation, even if its actual wording 
be justifiable. Surely it ought not to be necessary for us to 
point out that the proof-sheets of such a year-book as “The 
Annual Register” should be revised with most minute care. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ ANDREW MELVILLE” is a name which figures more than 
once in Seottish history. There was, for instance, a famous 
soldier of fortune of that name, who led a lively life, and has 
bequeathed to posterity a picturesque memory. He was an 
adherent in the days of the Commonwealth of the exiled 








* ANDREW Metvitte. By William Morison. (Famous Scots Series.) 
London ; Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

DurnnHaM—Tue CaTHEDRAL CuuRCH AND Ser. By J. E. Bygate. 
Illustrated. (The Cathedral Series.) London: George Bell & 
Sons. 

A Pitermace To THE Saca Lanps or Icetanp. By W. G. Colling- 
wood, M.A., and Jén Stefansson, Ph.D, Illustrated. Ulverston : 
W. Holmer, 

Hymys anpD Hymyx-Wnriters or THE CuvurcH Hymyary. By the Rev. 
John Brownlie, Author of ‘‘ Hymns of the Early Church.’’ London : 
Henry Frowde. 

A Srrone Crry, anp Orner Sermons. By the Rev. J. Monro Gibson, 
D.D. Portrait. London: Horace Marshall & Son. 

Tae Parattet Psarrer. Cambridge: The University Press. 





Stuarts, and was left for dead on the battlefield of Worcester, 
Afterwards he became one of the Scottish bodyguard of Car- 
dinal de Retz, and saw service in the French army. Charles II. 
was polite, but not generous, to Andrew Melviile, when the 
latter paid him court at Whitehall just after the Restoration, 
80 Maville went abroad once more and lived long enough to 
know that Marlborough had thrashed the pick of Lonis 
XIV.’s army at Blenheim. It is not, however, with “M. le 
Charlier de Melvill,”’ who wrote his own autobiography, that 
Mr. Morison is concerned in the latest addition to the Panone 
Scots Series, but with the grave, academic contemporary of 
John Knox who did so much for religious liberty and the 
diffusion of knowledge at the dawn of the seventeenth century. 
The great Presbyterian leader and scholar was born in 1545, 
and died in 1622—in other words, two years before the other 
and less responsible Andrew Melville saw the light. He is 
described, in this monograph, and rightly, as the most learned 
Seot of his time—the greatest exponent of learning which 
Scotland ever produced. “The appreciation of his character 
by his countrymen has saffered by his proximity to Knox. 
Had he not stood so close on the field of history to the greatest 
of Scots, his stature would have been more impressive. In historic 
picturesqueness his life will not compare with that of Knox, 
although it had incidents, such as his appearances before the 
King and Council at Falkland and Hampton Court, which are 
unsurpassed by any in Scottish history for moral grandeur.” 
Mr. Morison admits that there were not the same dramatic (or, 
as he prefers to put it, tragic) elements in Melville’s career, 
though he, too, had his experiences of royal displeasure and 
consequent bonds and imprisonment. Still, his life, on the 
whole, was passed under less exacting conditions. “He had 
not such a foil to his figure as Knox had in Mary; there was 
not among his opponents such a protagonist as Knox encountered 
in Mary’s strong personality. Yet it may bo justly claimed for 
Melville that in the highest quality of manhood, in moral nerve, 
he was not a whit behind his great predecessor. He never once 
wavered in his course nor abated his testimony to his principles 
in the most perilous situation; in the long struggle with the 
King and the Court he played the man, uttered fearlessly on 
every occasion the last syllable of his convictions, mado no 
accommodation or concession to arbitrary authority, and kept an 
untamed and hopeful spirit to the very end.” The end came— 
after a sharp experiences of James I.’s displeasure, of which 
captivity in the Tower was th» outward and visible sign— 
at Sedan, where he had been appointed to the chair of Biblical 
Theology. James I. used to say that Andrew Melville's heart was 
in his mouth. He was certainly impulsive as well as generous, 
rash as well as unselfish. The great aspects of his career as 
Principal of Glasgow and then of St. Andrews—it has been 
said that the European renown of t e Scottish universities began 
with Melville—are admirably discussed in this virile and at the 
same time critical monograph. Andrew Melville was beyond all 
else a patriot, and one of the most powerful and fully equipped 
foes of Prelacy which even Scotland has ever produced. 

The veiled beginnings of “ Durham Cathedral” are inter- 
woven with the earliest introduction of the Christian religion 
into Northern England as well as with romantic ecclesiastical 
legend and tradition. Mr. Bygats’s volume—the latest recruit 
to a scholarly and finely illustrated series of guide books—gives 
in a nutshell the main outlines of the story, traces the annals of 
one of the most distinguished of episcopal sees, and describes in 
detail a building which architects declare is the most symmetrical 
in Europe. Durham Cathedral, all the world knows, apart from 
its historical claims and its architectural magnificence, is beauti- 
ful for situation. It stands on a wooded cliff, high above the 
winding Wear, and it looks as if it was established for ever, so 
that it could not be moved. Its nave is flanked with massive 
colamns of blended strength and beauty. Its ceatral tower is 
noble and commanding, but the gem of Durham is its exquisite 
and unique Galilee chapel with its delica‘e'y wr. u ght five aisles. 
Great names rather than great monuments—apart from the 
historic shrine of St. Cuthbert—are associated with Durham, 
and one of the greatest—that of Bi-h-p Butler, tie immortal 
author of the “ Analogy ”—is cavalierly dismissed in these pages 
in less than three lines, though more than five times that space 
is devoted to the latter and vastly less worthy name of Bishop 
Van Mildert—the last of the Prince-Bishops or Counts Palatine 
—a prelate of whom strange stories have been told. There are 
many illustrations in the volume, some skilled criticism of 
details of the cathedral, but little imagination and no vestige of 
the poetry of association. The volume, to say the truth, is 
searcely worthy of so great and impressive a chapter in the 
religious annals of England as tat which is bound up with the 
stately cathedral church of Durham. 

The sentimental journey, even in these prosaic days, has not 
quite lost its vogue, and the latest proof of that assertion is 
before us now in “ A Pilgrimage to the Saga Lands of Iceland.” 
The book—it is exceptionally well illustrated—is written in 
collaboration by Mr. Collingwood, whose name is familiar to all 
students and lovers of Ruskin, and Dr. Stefansson, of Copen- 
hagen, who has done his best to interpret, in a critical sense, the 
virile, subtle ménage of Robert Browning to the Scandinavian 
mind. The work is, whatever it professes to be, an attempt to 
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illustrate the ancient sagas of the North. Too much, for the 
modern world at least, was taken for granted by the old heroic 
chroniclers, and this is a well-considered and capable effort to 
present the background of their strange tales. ‘“ The old saga- 
teller’s audience knew the country, and needed no landscape 
description, except here and there a work to fix the weather or 
time of year; or, in some romantic adventures, like those of 
Grettir, to conjure up the mysterious giant’s dale or the demon’s 
awful chasm.” In other words, what we get is an attempt to 
“stage” the old dramas. Mr. Collingwood’s clever pencil and 
Dr. Stefansson’s scholarly pen have worked in perfect harmony 
in this attractive book, and as we read its pages and glance at 
its pictures we feel that —_ make good their preliminary 
assertion, since for “ every touch of human interest in the sagas— 

storal, romantic, or sublime—there was, and still remains, a 
ee setting no less sweet, or strange, or stern.” The book 
is not merely beautiful in a pictorial sense, but full also of 
intimate literary aids to interpretation. 

“Hymns and Hymn-Writers of the Church Hymnary ” is a 
clumsy and by no means clear title. It belongs to a book of 
rather scrappy historical and literary notes in exposition of the 
claims and the careers of various singers of the Christian Church 
whose verses have been judged worthy of inclusion in “The 
Church Hymnary,” which, it appears, is not an Anglican but 
a Presbyterian collection of sacred songs. Mr. Brownlie seems 
to have read carefully the chief authorities on the subject of 
Christian psalmody—Daniel, Neale, Trench, Selborne, Schaff, 
Julian, Horder, and the like, but we cannot say that we see 
much occasion for his compilation. 

Dr. Monro Gibson, of St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, 
is without question one of the most cultured and vigorous as 
well as one of the least sensational or self-advertising preachers 
in London. His latest volume, “A Strong City, and Other 
Sermons,” confirms our previous impression of his virile and 
earnest qualities. It is a book which abounds in high thinking 
and deep, but never paraded, emotion. These sermons are 
sensible, devout, practical, suggestive and manly, and therefore 
we have pleasure in calling attention to them. 

There has just been published at the Cambridge University 
Press “The Parallel Bealter.” It gives in three parallel 
columns the Authorised. the Revised, and the Prayer-Book 
versions of the Book of Psalms. Brief alternative renderings 
and allusions to other passages of Scripture are given at the foot 
of each page, but no attempt has widely been made to obscure 
the text with explanatory notes. 
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EXCELLENT 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE. EXTENSIVE LINKS. 


CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


(Owned by Great North of Scotland Railway). Under same management as 
Palace Hotel, Aberdeen. 
NOV OPEN. 

Moderate Terms. Electrically Lighted. Lift. Bowls. Tennis. Croquet 
Sea Bathing. Boating. Fishing. Splendid Rock Scenery in District. 
Address, MISS McKILLIAM, PALACE HOTEL, ABERDEEN 
or the Manager, Cruden Bay Hotel, Port Erroll. 

Aberdeen, March, 1899. W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 
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Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 
Full details, Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 
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JAMES EPPS & CO. LTD. 
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Educational. 
HiceBuRY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 
PRIncIPAL J. O. DUFF. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Inclading— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studeatship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 56), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Preraratory Deragrment ror Bors rrom 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 
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\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—Scholarship Ex- 
1 amination July 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them 
£99 the first year), five of £50, eight of £30 per annum. Council nomi- 
nations of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain Scholarships. For particulars apply to the Heap Master or 
SECRETARY. 

‘ ‘ 

LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 
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Yarp, WESTMINSTER. 
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for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on TUESDAY, MAY 30. 
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THE DAILY NEWS on Sir Wemyss Reid’s 


Life of Mr. Gladstone. 


“ The new Life makes a decidedly handsome volume. 
Its illustrations are copious, good, and particularly inter- 
esting. Sir Wemyss Reid opens the book with a general 
appreciation of Mr. Gladstone’s character and career, 
and closes it with the touching, but supremely beautiful 
story of its close. . This Life of Mr. Gladstone 
is of permanent value.” 


PUNCH on Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of Mr. Gladstone. 


“‘ Under the capable editorship of Sir Wemyss Reid 
the work is accomplished upon a new and particularly 
appropriate plan. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated with reproductions of pictures and engravings 
unattainable in ordinary way. How such a hand- 
some volume of over 700 pages can be turned 
out at the price of 7s. 6d. is beyond the usually 
sufficient comprehension of my Baronite.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE on Sir Wemyss 


Reid’s Life of Mr. Gladstone. 


“This portly volume comprises a full and judicious 
record of Mr. Gladstone’s public career, chiefly from the 
pen of Mr. F. W. Hirst, a general appreciation by Sir 
Wemyss Reid, and a sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s home 
life contributed by a member of his family. Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s essay is full of interesting personal remin- 
iscences. It is undoubtedly destined to be the 
popular summary of Mr. Gladstone’s career, in which 
no shade of his complex personality has been 
overlooked, and many interesting facts are stated 
for the first time. We congratulate Sir Wemyss Reid 
upon another service to the cause to which he has 
given a lifetime’s devotion.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE on Sir 


Wemyss Reid’s Life of Mr. Gladstone. 

“Tt is the work of many hands, Sir Wemyss himself 
contributing an excellent general appreciation, and join- 
ing with Mr. George Russell in a lively account of Mr. 
Gladstone on his social side. Last, but not least, 
the historical narrative is taken up by Mr. Hirst, who 
deals accurately and judiciously with his political career. 
. . . Itis admirably comprehensive. The illus- 
trations are good and abundant.” 

THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT on 

Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of Mr. Gladstone. 

“It is most profusely and admirably illustrated. 
Indeed, in this respect it is a picture gallery of the age 
that is dying. How a beautifully printed, abundantly 
illustrated volume of 750 large pages can be produced 
at the price is a mystery. We strongly advise 
every lover of Gladstone’s memory who can spare 
seven-and-sixpence on a book to treat himself to this 
most complete and satisfactory picture of one 
on whose like the world will never again look, but 
with whom, happily, we have all lived.” 
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WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
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ARTHUR J. BUTLER, ALFRED F. ROBBINS, etc. 


Contains Numerous IL.usrrations by leading Artists 
and from authentic Photographs. 
Owing to the large and increasing demand this work has been 
reprinted, and copies are now on sale. It will also be issued in 


two vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, price 9s. Copies 
will be ready in a few days. 
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